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RETRENCHMENT BY ATTRITION 


The President Calls for Reduction in Employment 


President Nixon has ordered all 
Executive Departments and Agencies 
to reduce employment “to ensure that 
civilian employment in the executive 
branch is kept at the minimum com- 
patible with efficient conduct of op- 
erations.” 

Mr. Nixon said the reductions 
would be carried out through an or- 
derly process of attrition. 

The President’s action was fol- 
lowed by a memorandum from Sec- 
retary Rogers calling for Department 
compliance. 

“I am in complete agreement with 
the President’s objective and ask that 
each of you give this matter your per- 
sonal attention,” Secretary Rogers 
wrote in a memorandum on March 7 
to all Assistant Secretaries and heads 
of Bureaus and Offices. 

“I have directed the Deputy Under 
Secretary for Administration to work 
with you in developing appropriate 
measures to achieve the month-to- 
month reductions called for in both 
full-time permanent and temporary 
and part-time employment. We will 
have to place further restrictions on 
recruitment, fill only the most critical 
vacancies, and accelerate attrition 
where feasible without involuntary re- 
duction-in-force.” 

The Secretary cautioned that in the 
absence of “unforeseeable contin- 
gencies” the employment reductions 
in the Department and the Foreign 
Service will be continued through 
fiscal year 1970, “or even further 
reduced.” 

“You will note that the policy of 
employment reductions applies to all 
activities,’ Mr. Rogers added. “How- 
ever, in view of the BALPA reduc- 
tions which are still being carried out 
at overseas posts, we do not now in- 
tend to establish lower BALPA ceil- 
ings. Nevertheless, the Regional As- 
sistant Secretaries are requested to 
work with Ambassadors in their re- 
gions to ensure that present and fu- 
ture vacancies of both American and 
local positions are filled only when 
absolutely necessary to the conduct 
of essential work. 

“Your full cooperation in this mat- 
ter will be appreciated.” 


Secretary Rogers also attached 
copies of memoranda from President 
Nixon and Robert P. Mayo, Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget in the 
Executive Office of the President, di- 
recting a review of employment levels 
in all Executive Departments and 
Agencies. 

In his message of February 17, the 
President wrote: 

“Employment statistics reaching 
my desk have strengthened my con- 
viction that Federal Government em- 
ployment is considerably higher than 
it should be. There appears to be 
overstaffing in many activities and 
excessive overhead organization in 
almost all agencies and departments. 

“We have a responsibility to the 
American taxpayer to ensure that 
civilian employment in the executive 
branch is kept at the minimum com- 
patible with efficient conduct of op- 
erations. To this end, I have asked 
the Budget Director and Dr. Burns to 
keep me informed of developments. I 
have also asked the Budget Director 
to issue instructions designed to re- 
view civilian employment levels. 


“Resultant reductions of employ- 
ment will be carried out through an 
orderly process of attrition. This pol- 
icy will apply to all executive depart- 
ments and agencies and will include 
activities now exempted from the em- 
ployment limitations of the Revenue 
and Expenditure Control Act of 
1968. It should receive your personal 
attention.” 


Budget Director Mayo’s, memo- 
randum, also dated February 17, con- 
tained instructions concerning the or- 
derly reduction of “unnecessary” 
civilian employment in the execu- 
tive branch of the Government. 


“The head of each agency must en- 
sure that he handles his available per- 
sonnel vacancies in such a way as to 
increase his agency’s productivity,” 
Mr. Mayo wrote. “To this end, he 
must reassign his work force from 
low priority activities to those of a 
higher priority. In such reassign- 
ments, emphasis should be placed on 
meeting needs involving health, safe- 
ty, and human lives.” 


Mr. Mayo explained that reduc- 
tions will be accomplished in an 
orderly fashion through attrition, 
“rather than through the use of re- 
duction-in-force techniques.” 

He urged each agency head—dur- 
ing the next three months—to re- 
duce full-time permanent employment 
from month to month, and also re- 
duce part-time and temporary em- 
ployment when compared to the same 
month of 1968. 

“I am confident our joint efforts 
will be successful in reducing person- 
nel without involving an arbitrary 
formula more restrictive than the 
present law,” he added. 

The Budget Director said that em- 
ployment reductions obtained through 
fixed formulas are often “inefficient.” 


“I want to do everything possible 
to avoid such a system, which can un- 
justly penalize good management 
practices, inhibit proper recruiting, 
and cause employment to be reduced 
in the wrong places—unnecessarily 
cutting more public services,” he said. 
“Yet a restrictive formula approach 
may be necessary if our efforts do 
not produce satisfying results.” 

Mr. Mayo noted that the Special 
Reports on Employment furnished 
under Bureau of the Budget Bulletin 
No. 68-15 will be used to “monitor 
the trend of each agency’s full- 
time permanent employment—wheth- 
er covered by section 201 employ- 
ment limitations or not.” 

“The extent to which this report 
shows a greater reduction in actual 
employment than required by the law 
will provide a yardstick to measure 
agency performance,” he wrote. 


“Excessive overtime and contract- 
ing-out procedures must not be used 
to circumvent the intent of these re- 
ductions, which is to manage our 
manpower resources more effectively, 
to reduce overhead, to phase down or 
eliminate low priority programs, and 
to reduce the size of staffs at the seat 
of Government, at regional and other 
field offices, and overseas. 

“The provisions of Bureau of the 
Budget Bulletin No. 68-15 remain in 
effect.” 
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PEACE PRESERVED IN EUROPE 


NATO Marks Two Decades of Success 


“In its original purpose, NATO 
has been a resounding success; Eu- 
rope and America, the old world and 
the new working together, have 
proven that the dream of collective 
security can be made a reality.” 
These were the words of President 
Nixon at NATO headquarters on 
February 24. 

The success story to which the 
President refers began twenty years 
ago in Washington, D.C., where the 
North Atlantic Treaty was signed on 
April 4, 1949. NATO’s 15 member 
states will mark the Treaty’s Twenti- 
eth Anniversary when their Foreign 
Ministers meet here on April 10-11. 

In addition to the Ministers’ re- 
stricted business meetings, there will 
be a special ceremonial session. At 
this commemorative session, NATO’s 
20-year record of safeguarding the 
freedom, the common heritage and 
civilization of those party to the 
Treaty will be very much in mind. 

NATO is the product of World 
War II’s aftermath when the hope 
that the Soviet Union would co- 
operate with the West in the interest 
of peace was squelched by an ag- 
gressive Soviet policy of territorial 
expansion and control in Eastern 
Europe. Soviet territorial annexations 
during the Second World War had 
totalled almost 200,000 square miles 
of territory encompassing over 20 
million inhabitants. Within three 
years after the end of the war, from 
1945 to 1948, an area of some 390,- 
000 square miles and a population of 
over 90 million non-Russian in- 
habitants had fallen under Soviet 
domination. 

At the same time, the Soviet Un- 
ion remained on a wartime footing. 
Its military forces were at levels ex- 
ceeding four million men. Allied 
forces in Europe, within a year of the 
surrender of Germany, had wilted 
from five million to some 880,000 
men. It was a bleak and disturbing 
picture. Faced with a fundamental 
lack of cooperation, Soviet expan- 
sionism and military prowess, the free 
countries of Europe felt gravely 
threatened. 

The general uncertainty of the se- 
curity situation in Europe in the im- 
mediate post-war period led five West 
European nations to consider the 
terms of a treaty of mutual assistance. 
These discussions among Belgium, 
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NATO OFFICIAL—Secretary Rogers greets Manlio Brosio, NATO Secretary Gen- 
eral, who was in Washington recently to discuss with President Nixon and 
members of the new Administration preparations for the observance of the 
Alliance's 20th anniversary and the NATO Ministerial Meeting here next month. 


France, Luxembourg, the Nether- 
lands and the United Kingdom led to 
the signing, early in 1948, of the 
Brussels Treaty. The five pledged to 
build up a common defense system 
and to strengthen their economic and 
cultural ties. But before the ink was 
dry a chill wind swept in from the 
East. The Soviets moved to blockade 
Berlin. The implication was clear: 
The West would have to do more to 
shore up its defenses. 

The most practical solution seemed 
to lie in the concept of a single mu- 
tual defense system for the North At- 
lantic area. Recognizing that the se- 
curity of North America was tied 
directly to the security of Europe, 
both Canada and the United States 
were receptive to the idea. 

By the summer of 1948 joint dis- 
cussions with the Brussels Treaty 
powers were underway. By fall, they 
had reached a complete identity of 
views. In April of the following year 
the seven, joined by Denmark, Ice- 
land, Italy, Norway and Portugal, 
signed the North Atlantic Treaty.* 


*Greece and Turkey acceded to 
the Treaty in 1952 and the Federal 
Republic of Germany in 1955. 


The “O” was quickly added to 
“NAT” as various organizational 
bodies were established and, as the 
decade of the 50’s began, NATO was 
fully operational. 


Acceding to the Atlantic pact was 
a mew experience for the United 
States. A 160-year tradition of avoid- 
ing permanent alliances was aban- 
doned as the United States found it- 
self in a new community of common 
ideals and shared strategic interest. 
Isolationism had fallen victim to a 
changing world. 


The North Atlantic Treaty has a 
dual aspect. It proclaims the im- 
portance of economic and social 
progress and, at the same time, af- 
firms a security policy based on the 
inherent right of collective self-de- 
fense. Its key provision, of course, is 
the pledge that an armed attack 
against one or more of its members 
is an attack against them all. 


Over the ensuing 20 years NATO’s 
collective defense has successfully 
deterred aggression and kept the 
peace in Europe. NATO has suc- 
ceeded in strengthening the military 
security of the Western Allies from its 
postwar low to the point where today 
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it is a creditable deterrent to the com- 
bined military might of the Soviet Un- 
ion and its Warsaw Pact allies. As 
such the NATO alliance constitutes 
an important contribution to con- 
tinued peace and stability on the con- 
tinent. Today NATO nations stand 
guard over an area of 8% million 
square miles and their forces total in 
excess Of five million men. 

Although NATO exists to counter 
any military threat to the West, it is 
much more than just a military alli- 
ance. Its ultimate purpose — reaf- 
firmed in its 1967 report on “The 
Future Tasks of the Alliance” —is the 
achievement of a just and lasting 
peaceful order in Europe accom- 
panied by appropriate security guar- 
antees. So NATO’s efforts can be 
grouped into two broad categories— 
deterrence and detente. There is 
nothing inconsistent in NATO wear- 
ing these two hats. 

In a world of uncertainties, collec- 
tive defense is an effective means of 
furthering that climate of interna- 
tional stability so essential to any 
effort directed toward a relaxation of 
tensions. NATO’s role in the search 
for detente has been to provide a 
forum for Allied consultation and co- 
operation, and to open the way to 
efforts by the Allies, individually and 
collectively, that promise to lead to a 
real lessening of tension without sac- 
rificing vital security interests. How- 
ever, the Soviet intervention in 
Czechoslovakia dealt a sharp blow to 
the cause of detente. 

In its two decades of existence, 
NATO has proven its adaptability to 
change. The record of the last sev- 
eral years bears testimony to this. 
When France withdrew from the in- 
tegrated military command structure 
of the Alliance, the North Atlantic 
Council and NATO’s French-based 
military elements moved smoothly to 
new locations. 

France, of course, remains a mem- 
ber of the Alliance. Additionally, 
within the last two years NATO, 
among other things, has revamped its 
nuclear planning machinery; adopted 
a new strategic concept of flexible re- 
sponse; established a NATO-wide 
communication system; created an 
Atlantic Standing Naval Force; estab- 
lished a modern operations center, 
and generally intensified and broad- 
ened political consultation. , 

NATO is not only a defense- 
detente oriented organization. As the 
central forum for consultation and co- 
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A Guide to NATO’s Special Jargon 


NAC—The North Atlantic Council, highest authority of the Alliance 
with headquarters in Brussels. It is composed of representatives from 
all 15 member countries. 


DPC—Defense Planning Committee, a 14-member variant of the Coun- 
cil. Comprising all but France, it coordinates all matters connected with 
the Alliance’s integrated common defense. 


NDAC—Nuclear Defense Affairs Committee; it and the NPG are the 
focus of the Alliance’s nuclear planning activities. NDAC is open to all 
NATO members. 


NPG—Nuclear Planning Group, a sub-group of the NDAC which 
passes findings and recommendations to it. The NPG is composed of 


three rotating members and four permanent members (Germany, Italy, 
U.K. and U.S.). 


SYG—Secretary General of NATO, Chairman of the NAC and head of 
the International Staff /Secretariat. 


PERM REPS—Permanent Representatives, Ambassadorial heads of 
national delegations accredited to NATO. 


MC—AMilitary Committee, NATO’s senior military authority. It operates 
under the overall authority of the DPC. It is composed of the Chief-of- 
Staff of each member country except France. (Iceland, having no mili- 
tary forces, may be represented by a civilian.) Under the MC there are 
three major Commands and a regional planning group. 


SACEUR—Supreme Allied Commander in Europe with headquarters 
(SHAPE, Supreme Headquarters Allied Powers Europe) near Mons, in 
Belgium. His European Command covers an area extending from North 
Cape in Norway to the Mediterranean and from the Atlantic to the 
eastern border of Turkey (excluding the U.K.—not under any one major 
NATO command—and Portugal, covered by the Atlantic Ocean 
Command). 


SACLANT—Supreme Allied Commander Atlantic headquartered in 
Norfolk, Virginia. This Command extends over an area from the North 
Pole to the Tropic of Cancer and from coastal water of North America 
to those of Europe and Africa. 

CHANNEL COMMAND—Covers the English Channel and southern 
North Sea. Its headquarters are in Northwood in the British Isles. 
PLANNING GROUP—Canada-United States Regional Planning Group 
which covers the North American area. It develops and recommends to 
the Military Committee plans for the defense of North America. 





operation within the Alliance, it is a 
significant force in the development 
of Atlantic unity. NATO plays a 
vital role in the Allies’ attempt to 
forge common objectives and assump- 
tions and to develop effective pro- 
grams for enhancing Western se- 
curity and Atlantic cooperation. 

As the anniversary date ap- 
proaches, NATO is frequently re- 
ferred to as being synonymous with 
such words as protection, peace, and 
progress. All are apt descriptions of 
this unique organization. 

Adaptable, vital and vigorous, 
NATO is more than an organization 
which seeks to guarantee interna- 
tional stability and security through 
collective defense and political co- 


operation. It is, as one NATO For- 
eign Minister said at its birth, the 
symbol of a process which enthrones 
and makes paramount the use of rea- 
son as against force. 


In concluding his remarks at 
NATO’s North Atlantic Council 
meeting in Brussels last month, the 
President, looking to the 70’s, said: 
“As NATO enters its third decade, I 
see for it an opportunity to be more 
than it has ever been before: a bul- 
wark of peace, the architect of new 
means of partnership, and an in- 
vigorated forum for new ideas and 
new technologies to enrich the lives 
of our peoples.” 

If the past is prologue, NATO will 
be all that—and maybe even a little 
more. 





SENATE COMMITTEE ACTS 





The Secretary Urges Ratification 
Of Non-Proliferation Treaty 


Following is the text of a statement 
made February 18 by Secretary 
Rogers before the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee on the Non- 
Proliferation Treaty: 


Mr. Chairman and Members of the 
Committee: 


I am happy to appear before your 
Committee to express the Admin- 
istration’s support for the Treaty on 
the Non-Proliferation of Nuclear 
Weapons. The policy of the Admin- 
istration was set forth by President 
Nixon in his letter of February 5 to 
the Senate, “I believe that ratifica- 
tion of the treaty at this time would 
advance this Administration’s policy 
of negotiation rather than confron- 
tation with the USSR. . . . Consonant 
with my purpose to ‘strengthen the 
structure of peace,’ therefore, I urge 
the Senate’s prompt consideration 
and positive action on this Treaty.” 


Of course as the Committee knows 
the Treaty, which has now been 
signed by 87 countries and ratified 
by 9, is the culmination of many 
years of effort in both Republican 
and Democratic Administrations. 
Beginning with the Baruch Plan and 
the McMahon Act in 1946, the 
United States has searched for ways 
to curb the spread of nuclear weap- 
ons. President Eisenhower’s “Atoms 
for Peace Plan” and the resulting 


The Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee reported the Non-Prolif- 
eration Treaty to the Senate on 
February 25. The vote was 14 
to 0. 





International Atomic Energy Agency 
helped to lay the foundations on 
which a realistic and verifiable non- 
proliferation treaty could be built. 
Now, after long, patient negotiations 
by William C. Foster, Adrian Fisher 
and a very able team, during the 
Administrations of both President 
Kennedy and President Johnson, we 
have before us a carefully drafted 
and carefully balanced international 
agreement which can contribute to 
this country’s non-proliferation goal. 


In his press conference of Feb- 


ruary 6, President Nixon stated that, 
in asking the Senate to approve the 
treaty, “I did not gloss over the fact 
that we still very strongly disapproved 
of what the Soviet Union had done 
in Czechoslovakia and what it still 
is doing. But on balance, I con- 
sidered that this was the time to 
move forward on the treaty, and 
have done so.” 

But the invasion of Czechoslovakia 
was not the sole cause of concern to 
President Nixon in his consideration 
of the Non-Proliferation Treaty. He 
also wanted an opportunity to ad- 
dress the concerns of our allies, with 
whom we expect to have further dis- 
cussions next week during the delib- 
erations of the Senate. 

In this connection, I want to re- 





iterate that the Non-Proliferation 
Treaty will not adversely affect our 
existing defense alliances. 

As Secretary Rusk noted during 
the July Hearings before this Com- 
mittee, we provided our NATO 
allies during the negotiation of the 
treaty with answers to questions they 
had raised concerning Articles I and 
II. They are set forth in Executive 
H. I want to confirm at this time 
this Administration’s complete con- 
currence in those answers. We stand 
by them and will continue to do so. 

With respect to the broader ques- 
tion of security assurances, I wish 
to make clear that the Non-Prolifera- 
tion Treaty does not create any new 
security commitment by the United 
States abroad and that it does not 
broaden or modify any existing secu- 
rity commitments abroad. My under- 
standing of the effect and significance 
of U.N. Security Council Resolution 
255 (1968) and the related USS. 
Declaration is in complete accord 
with that expressed in the Commit- 





DISTINGUISHED SIGNER—Ambassador Egidio Ortona of Italy, left, shakes hands 
with Under Secretary Elliot L. Richardson after signing the Non-Proliferation 
Treaty on behalf of his Government. The signing took place January 28. 
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tee’s report on the Treaty last Sep- 
tember. 

With respect to the safeguards 
article of the Treaty (Article III), I 
would like to stress the fact that this 
article was included at the insis- 
tence of the United States, following 
intensive consultation with our allies. 
We believe it should make an im- 
portant contribution to the U.S. ob- 
jective of safeguarding against diver- 
sion to nuclear weapons of the vast 
quantities of plutonium becoming 
available throughout the world as a 
byproduct of the operation of peace- 
ful nuclear reactors. Moreover, we 
believe that the three guiding prin- 
ciples enunciated by the United States 
(set forth at pages IX and X of 
Executive H) constitute important 
useful guidelines for the successful 
implementation of Article III. 

The fact that I have explicitly re- 
ferred to certain prior United States 
statements this morning but not to 
others should of course not be taken 
as in any way altering or denying the 
positions reflected in such other state- 
ments. This Administration has con- 
sidered the many technical issues 
raised by this treaty and we find our- 





More Countries Back Non-Proliferation 


The first weeks of 1969 have seen a speeding up of the number of 
countries that have signed or ratified the Treaty on the Non-Proliferation 


of Nuclear Weapons. 


At the year’s end 85 nations had signed the agreement and three had 
ratified. By mid-February the number of signers rose to 87 and the 


ratifiers to nine. 


The two states to sign were Italy and Turkey, both on January 28. 

Countries ratifying the agreement since the new year began were 
Denmark, January 3; Cameroon and Canada, January 8; Mexico, Jan- 
uary 21; and Finland and Norway, February 5. 

The Non-Proliferation Treaty comes into force when instruments of 
ratification have been deposited by 40 countries plus the three depositary 
states—the United States, the United Kingdom, and the Soviet Union. 


selves in agreement with the posi- 
tions previously taken by the United 
States. In this connection, I request 
that there be included in the record 
of these hearings the letter, dated 
January 17, 1969, and accompany- 
ing memorandum from my predeces- 
sor, Dean Rusk, relating to the issues 
raised in the Minority Views of this 
Committee. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to point out that the 
United States has for many years 


SECRETARY ROGERS TELLS YOUTHS 





been in the forefront of the many 
countries which realize the awesome 
insecurity that could result from the 
spread of nuclear weapons. There 
is no effort of greater importance 
than the endeavor to prevent such 
an eventuality. Thus I sincerely hope 
that this Committee will again report 
favorably on this treaty, and that 
the Senate will give its advice and 
consent to ratification as soon as it 
reasonably can in the light of the 
treaty’s importance. 


We Have No Interest in Conquest; We Believe in Self-Determination 


Secretary Rogers and other De- 
partment officials discussed foreign 
policy before members of the Sev- 
enth Annual Senate Youth Forum at 
the Department on February 4. The 
Forum is composed of outstanding 
high school seniors, two from each 
State and the District of Columbia, 
who visit Washington for one week 
to learn more about Government. It 
was authorized by the Senate and is 
financed by the William Randolph 
Hearst Foundation. Secretary Rogers’ 
remarks follow: 


I am very pleased to be here this 

morning to welcome you to the 
Department of State and to pay trib- 
ute to the Youth Senate and to 
compliment each of you for having 
been selected to attend and to be 
here in the Department of State. 
_ I hope that this experience will 
instill, in some of you at least, an 
interest in foreign affairs, an interest 
that is sufficiently strong that you 
will be inclined to make foreign af- 
fairs a career as you become inter- 
ested in the Foreign Service. It is a 
lifetime job. . 

Probably nothing is more impor- 
tant in the world today than the con- 
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duct of our foreign policy. In the 
years ahead, the interdependence of 
nations and people will increase and, 
as that occurs, as we have more com- 
munications and more travel and 
more interrelationships, the problems 
will become even more complex, al- 
though it doesn’t seem possible from 
my vantage point. 

I think I would like to leave just a 
couple of thoughts with you in this 
connection. Our foreign policy, the 
position of our nation in the world— 
not only today, but in the foresee- 
able future —is one in which all 
young people can be proud. 

It is based, first, on a negative. 


‘The negative is that we have no 


interest in conquest, so that the old 
tenets of foreign policy just do not 
apply to the Unied States today. 

Secondly, we support what is, I 
believe, the strongest urge of peoples 
everywhere today—and that is the 
right of self-determination. If you 
study newly developing nations in 
Africa and other parts of the world, 
their strongest desire is the right to 
determine their own future. And we 
believe in the right of self-determi- 
nation. We have no national policy 
interests beyond that. 


So that when we stand up at 
international forums and express our 
national policy, we can do it with 
sincerity and conviction, because it 
represents what all Americans really 
believe in. And I think that in that 
way we have quite an advantage over 
other nations in the world—some 
other nations in the world—who do 
not actually believe in the right of 
self-determination. 

Now, we believe in this right of 
self-determination not because we 
want to impose our particular form 
of democracy on the rest of the 
world, but because we believe that 
people survive, live and prosper in a 
climate where they determine their 
own future. 

So I suggest these things to you 
people with a thought that if you do 
decide to become interested in for- 
eign relations, you will find that you 
can pursue your career with confi- 
dence, dignity and integrity. 

I hope that you will have a very 
enjoyable stay in Washington, and 
that it will whet your interest in 
governmental activities and particu- 
larly in the foreign affairs of the 
United States. 





Following is the text of a statement 
made by Under Secretary Elliot L. 
Richardson before the Ministerial 
Meeting of the Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Develop- 
ment in Paris on February 13: 


I am happy to join this distin- 
guished group and to restate the fun- 
damental interest of my Government 
in this organization. As the repre- 
sentative of a new administration, 
I am reminded that President Eisen- 
hower was one of the four national 
leaders at whose initiative the OECD 
was established. I am also glad to 
join with other Governments in wel- 
coming Finland to this table. It is a 
particular pleasure to do so in this 
very handsome chamber. 

There should be no doubt that 
the United States continues to sub- 
scribe to the objectives of the OECD, 
that is, to the highest sustainable 
growth and employment with rising 
standards of living, while maintain- 
ing financial stability, to sound eco- 
nomic expansion in the developing 
countries, and to the expansion of 
world trade on a multilateral and 
non-discriminatory basis. 

There should be no doubt either 
that the United States intends to 
pursue these objectives in close co- 
operation with the member countries 
of the OECD and with other nations. 
We are acutely aware that the facts 
of international life link us together. 

In the field of public health it took 
two major epidemics in the late Nine- 
teenth Century to call into being 
cooperative efforts to control the 
spread of contagious disease among 
our countries. One might say with 
equal truth that it took two great 
wars to persuade us that the health 
of each of our economies depends 
on cooperation among us all. In the 
1930’s when most of us tried to go 
our separate ways, we managed to 
achieve high rates of unemployment 
and low levels of well-being. Since 
the war, imperfect as our institutions 
for cooperation undoubtedly have 
been, our accomplishments have been 
without historic parallel. There has 
never been recorded a like period of 
economic growth. 

Our successes have been impres- 
sive indeed. Yet we are continuously 
being reminded that the interdepen- 
dence of our economies is growing 
faster than the capacities of our insti- 
tutions. We saw in 1968 some of our 
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mechanism placed under great strain. 
The fact that trade, travel, and in- 
vestment among us have reached un- 
precedented levels makes it all the 
more urgent that we should develop 
and strengthen the procedures and 
mechanisms we have for coordinated 
action. 


I take this opportunity to express 
my appreciation and admiration for 
the excellent report of Secretary- 
General Kristensen. I shall refer to 
it from time to time in the course 
of my remarks. 


During these remarks, I shall 
touch briefly, first, on economic 
prospects in the United States, sec- 
ond, on the state of the American 
balance of payments and, third, on 
certain aspects of international eco- 
nomic policy which seem to me close- 
ly related to the future activities of 
the OECD. 


In 1968, as you know, the United 
States had a rate of economic expan- 
sion which proved to be inconsistent 
with reasonably stable prices. The 
Gross National Product rose by more 
than six percent in the first half and 
by slightly less than five percent in 
the second half. The cost of living 
index for the twelve months rose by 
almost five percent. This is an un- 
acceptable rate of inflation, both in 
terms of domestic economy and our 
balance of payments. 


We intend to intensify our efforts 
to restore price stability and to go 
about it promptly. It is a basic ob- 
jective of the new administration to 
regain control of the price and wage 
situation in the United States. To 
this end we shall hold to a sound 
budgetary position. The budget sub- 
mitted to the Congress shows a small 
surplus in the coming fiscal year. 
Combining fiscal policy with a suit- 
able degree of monetary restraint, we 
shall then be in a position gradually 
to bring about balance in the overall 
economy. 


Our balance of payments last year 
appears to have been in surplus by a 
small amount. However, its struc- 
ture was clearly unsatisfactory. The 
balance on trade account was un- 
accceptably small. Although there 
were some encouraging capital in- 
flows which appear to represent a 
welcome basic trend, other gains 
were potentially transient. Also, out- 
flows of capital were under controls 
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which we are reviewing and want to 
relax as soon as possible. 

If the United States is to discharge 
its responsibilities in the world, we 
must have a sizable surplus on goods 
and services sufficient to offset the 
expenditures for security, for capital 
investment, and for other payments 
that the rest of the world needs and 
desires from the U.S. 

Long-term equilibrium in Ameri- 
can external payments must of course 
rest on a domestic economy which 
displays both healthy growth and 
price stability. I have already spoken 
of our resolve to bring this about. 

Nevertheless, as the Secretary- 
General has told us, no single nation 
can itself bring about an adjustment 
within a healthy world economy 
without close coordination with other 
nations. Interdependence is a fact 
of economic life. If we are to con- 
tinue to expand and prosper, there 
must be continued and improved co- 
operation and coordination among us. 

If we are to promote a better 
structure of international payments 
and to maintain optimum levels of 
economic growth, existing obstacles 
to trade must be reduced and tariff 
discrimination must be eliminated. 
Efficient producers must not be shut 
out of markets by tax measures de- 
signed to protect particular products 
from import competition. 

I would emphasize in the first 
instance the importance of closer 
coordination in order to keep up the 
momentum toward a more open sys- 
tem of world trade.. We have now 
completed 40 percent of the cuts 
negotiated during the Kennedy round. 
It is time that we concerned our- 
selves, as a matter of urgency, with 
non-tariff barriers to trade, with the 
residual quantitative restrictions that 
are illegal under the general agree- 
ment on tariffs and trade, with the 
rising and dangerous tide of agricul- 
tural protectionism, and with the 
threat of new discriminatory arrange- 
ments in world trade. Difficult prob- 
lems exist, but through cooperation 
we should be able to find pragmatic 
solutions consistent with the objec- 
tives of liberal trade policies. 

The United States will continue to 
cooperate with other countries on 
these matters, under the general 
agreement, or in some cases in the 
OECD, or bilaterally. 

We have all noted in recent years 
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the occasions when member Govern- 
ments have turned to special mea- 
sures affecting the trade account as 
a means of effecting balance of pay- 
ments adjustments. Within the past 
few months, indeed, three of the 
major trading nations in this organi- 
zation have chosen to operate on 
their trade accounts for balance of 
payments reasons. This is not sur- 
prising. The trade account bulks 
very large in the payments position 
of most countries. 

Nevertheless, such trade measures 
have an impact on other nations and 
unless every member of the trading 
community is to be free to go his 
own way with the obvious risks this 
entails, we must develop greater in- 
ternational agreement on the appro- 
priateness of various trade measures, 
and the rights and obligations of 
each trading nation. Surely, * ~* isa 
field for international deli ation. 
This organization should contribute 
to this process by examining recent 
experience in the use of trade mea- 
sures for balance of payments pur- 
poses. 

The report of the Secretary- 
General refers to the recent strains 
in the international adjustment pro- 
cess and suggests the need for inter- 
national reflection on these develop- 
ments and on their implications for 
the future. 





Perhaps we should crystallize our 
concern and coordinate our reflec- 
tion. The major trading and investing 
nations—all of whom are represented 
in this room—need to examine fur- 
ther the consistency of their balance 
of payments aims and the implica- 
tions for the adjustment process, that 
is, the manner in which balance of 
payments deficits and surpluses are 
corrected. 

In this connection, I would remind 
you that we have through long and 
difficult cooperative efforts reached 
agreement in the International Mone- 
tary Fund on special drawing rights 
as a supplementary means for meet- 
ing the shifting needs for interna- 
tional liquidity. My Government 
looks forward to the implementation 
and the activation of this facility at 
an early date. 

Within our organization, working 
party 3 of the economic policy com- 
mittee has done pioneering work 
through its 1965-1966 study of the 
adjustment process, and its continu- 
ing discussions on this _ subject. 
Nevertheless, as my colleague from 
Belgium and other delegations have 
emphasized, events have given new 
importance to these questions, and 
I am glad that WP-3 is giving high 
priority to the adjustment process 
and to the better meshing of na- 
tional policies which bear upon it. 


PRELIMINARY WORK BEGINS 


And let us remember that the rea- 
son for seeking a more smoothly 
functioning system—and an im- 
proved adjustment process—is not 
merely to assure that the system does 
not break down. The procedures of 
adjustment from excessive or per- 
sistent deficit or surplus need to be 
of a kind that will permit us to dis- 
mantle barriers to trade and capital 
flows throughout the world. Having 
said this, let me associate myself 
as emphatically as possible with the 
Secretary-General’s judgment that 
there are no shortcut solutions to be 
found. The existing international 
monetary system has served us all 
extraordinarily well. For verification, 
I need only recall to you the trends 
in trade and output among the mem- 
ber countries of this organization 
over the past 20 years. We must 
seek further improvements with de- 
liberation, and in cooperation with 
each other. 

I will close on this note. The archi- 
tects of the OECD believed that 
there were important reasons why 
this particular group of countries 
should have the means for close and 
continuing cooperation in economic 
affairs. Everything that has happened 
since has gone to confirm their judg- 
ment. If we needed an OECD in 
1961, we need it even more com- 


pellingly now. 


25 Nations Interested in Building Chanceries in D. C. 


Preliminary work is now underway 
on an International Center for Wash- 
ington. 

Located in the northwest section 
of the Capital, the Center will pro- 
vide sites for foreign chanceries and 
the offices of international organiza- 
tions, including the Headquarters 
Building of the Organization of 
American States. (See News Let- 
TER, October 1968.) 


It is anticipated that actual con- 
struction will start on the first chan- 
cery in the Center this fall. 


Meanwhile, the General Services 
Administration has advised the De- 
partment that contracts totalling 
about $85,000 have been awarded 
for site design and engineering at the 
Center. 


The contract recipients are Ed- 
ward D. Stone, Jr., and Assaciates, 
site planners and landscape architects 
of Fort Lauderdale, Fla., and George 
M. Ewing Company, Architects- 


Engineers of Washington, D.C. 

The Center will be located at the 
former site of the National Bureau 
of Standards on Connecticut Avenue. 
Covering about 34 acres, the prop- 
erty is bounded by Connecticut Ave- 
nue, Van Ness Street, Reno Road, 
and Tilden Street. 

The 90th Congress approved the 
area as the site for an international 
enclave on recommendation of for- 
mer President Johnson. 

The combined firms of Stone and 
Ewing are developing the subdivision 
plan for the chancery sites and per- 
forming the necessary engineering 
design for construction of streets and 
utilities. 

Harold A. Pace, Assistant Chief of 
Protocol, is the Department’s Coordi- 
nating Officer for the International 
Center. Mr. Pace reported that over 
25 foreign Embassies have expressed 
interest ,in building chanceries in the 
Center. 

Mr. Pace also pointed out that the 





present work at the site includes test 
borings of the ground to determine 
the type of construction that would 
be advisable. Results of those and 
other tests probably will be available 
next month, he said. 


Editors, Broadcasters 
Coming to Department 


The Department of State will hold 
a National Foreign Policy Conference 
in Washington for U.S. Editors and 
Broadcasters on March 26 and 27. 

Secretary Rogers has invited to the 
conference editors and commentators 
of the daily and periodical press and 
broadcasting industry in the 50 states, 
Puerto Rico and the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

The March meeting will be the first 
of four invitational conferences to 
be held in the Department between 
now and June 30 for representatives 
of the news media, nongovernmental 
organizations, business and education. 
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INTELSAT 
CONFERENCE 
WASHINGTON 
1969 


Representatives from 67 nations 
gathered in the Department’s flag- 
decked International Conference 
Room last month to draw up a per- 
manent agreement for a single global 
commercial telecommunications satel- 
lite system. 

The agreement, if concluded, would 
supersede the interim arrangements 
negotiated in February 1964. 

Delegates hope to conclude their 
discussions by March 21. 

Speakers at the meeting—known as 
the Plenipotentiary Conference on 
Definitive Arrangements for the In- 
ternational Telecommunications Sat- 
ellite Consortium (INTELSAT )—in- 
cluded Ambassador Leonard H. 
Marks, Chairman of the U.S. Delega- 
tion, who was elected Chairman of 
the worldwide conclave, and Elliot L. 
Richardson, Acting Secretary of 
State. 

Mr. Richardson spoke in the ab- 
sence of Secretary Rogers, who was 
with President Nixon during the lat- 
ter’s eight-day visit to Western 
Europe. 

The conference was the largest in- 
ternational gathering of its kind ever 
held in Washington. Also attending 
the parley were about 25 observers 
from the Soviet Union, Mongolia, 
the Communist nations of Eastern 
Europe, and other countries. 

In his welcoming remarks, Mr. 
Richardson hailed “this most signifi- 
cant and portentous meeting.” 
“Though this conference is made 
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Temporary Chairman of the INTELSAT Conference, right, turns the meeting 
over to Ambassador Leonard H. Marks, who was elected Chairman by acclamation. 


possible by the complex technology 
of the twentieth century, its goals are 
essentially simple and even ancient— 
the improvement of communications 
among the peoples of this planet.” 

The Acting Secretary lauded IN- 
TELSAT for pioneering “a significant 
new form of international coopera- 
tion.” 

“Participating nations share its 
costs, its services and its benefits on 
an equitable, businesslike basis,” he 
told the delegates. “As a case study 
in how to get things done, INTEL- 
SAT teaches important lessons for 
other areas of international coopera- 
tion.” 


Mr. Richardson expressed the 


hope that the conference would help 
“build a system that will bring the 
benefits of low-cost, efficient com- 





munications to every part of the 
earth as quickly as possible. We 
would like to build a system that will 
work for everyone.” 

Such a system—he pointed out— 
has special meaning for the develop- 
ing areas of Asia, Africa and Latin 
America, for there the lack of com- 
munications has “most severely ham- 
pered and restricted economic growth 
and social development. Helping to 
narrow this particular communica- 
tions gap in itself represents a major 
achievement for the satellites.” 

“We also hope that, as a result of 
the presence here of distinguished ob- 
servers from non-member nations, 
their countries will decide to work 
alongside us in making INTELSAT a 
more completely universal bond.” 
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In his address, Chairman Marks 

appealed for better communications 

to lessen tensions and to achieve 
ace. 

“Those of us gathered here repre- 
sent countries which are widespread 
geographically as well as in economic 
status and political beliefs,” he said. 
“But it is what unites us that has 
brought us together here. And what 
unites us is the mutual recognition 
that the future for us all—as individ- 
ual nations and as members of the 


' world community—is tied to our 


ability to communicate effectively 
with one another. 

“Better communications are the 
very foundations of world peace. 
Without them we cannot hope to dis- 
solve suspicions that divide us or to 
build the works of peace. The more 
we know about what is common to 
us all, the less likely we are to fight 
over the issues which may set us 
apart.” 

Ambassador Marks declared that 
the new satellite communications 
system “can be part of a global 
knowledge network, servicing libraries 
and computers in schools and re- 
search institutes in every nation. The 
cultural and scientific riches of East 
and West, of North and South, can, 
for the first time in human history, 
be opened to every man.” 

The satellites can also service a 
worldwide medical information net- 
work, bringing diagnostic informa- 
tion to all doctors. 

“These are some of the longer- 
range possibilities, reaching to the 
day when other, newer systems such 
as laser beams are developed,” Chair- 
man Marks pointed out. “The IN- 
TELSAT system should be flexible 
enough to expand and change with 
these developments.” 

He urged all nations to join “in a 
truly universal communications satel- 
lite system.” 

“I can think of no more important 
first step we can take towards reduc- 
ing world tensions than that of 
broadening the communications links 
between powerful nations represent- 
ing different political systems,” he 
said. 

“We should not rely just on a few 
hot lines. We will all be better off 
when we have thousands of cool lines 
linking us—the big and the small, 
the rich and the poor, the powerful 
and the weak.” 

The former USIA Director re- 
minded his audience that “the ‘map 
may show hard lines dividing neigh- 
boring countries, but the satellite 
erases all of these artificial boundaries 
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GLOBAL SYSTEM—Shown above is the first of the new 1,200-circuit satellites 
of the INTELSAT Ill series which was launched on Dec. 18 and placed in service 
over the Atlantic Ocean. It provides coverage to North America, Latin America, 
Europe and Africa. A second INTELSAT Ill was launched on Feb. 5 and placed 


in service over the Pacific. It links 


North America with the Far East and 


Australia. Other INTELSAT Ills are planned for emplacement over the Atlantic 
and Indian Oceans by mid-year to complete the global INTELSAT system. 


and sees no oceans, mountains, or 
man-made barriers. By rising above 
both geographical and man-made 
divisions, they can serve us all in 
building the works of peace.” 

During the month-long conference, 
delegates considered the report of 
INTELSAT’s 18-member governing 
body, the Interim Communications 
Satellite Committee (ICSC). 

The report, which had been sub- 
mitted to INTELSAT member gov- 
ernments on December 31, sets forth 
ICSC’s recommendations and alter- 
native proposals on the organization 
and operational principles for the 
permanent system. 

INTELSAT was created by two 
international agreements which were 
opened for signature in August 1964, 
in Washington. 

The intergovernmental agreement 
—called the Interim Agreement— 
set forth INTELSAT’s basic objec- 
tives and organized the framework in 
which these objectives were to be 
reached. 

The agreement called for interna- 
tional cooperation in “the design, 
development, construction, establish- 
ment, maintenance and operation of 





the space segment of the global com- 
mercial communications satellite sys- 
tem.” 

The actual participants in INTEL- 
SAT are the public or private entities 
designated by member nations. 

These entities are signatories to the 
second agreement—known as the 
Special Agreement — which estab- 
lishes mechanisms for carrying out 
the objectives of INTELSAT. 

Under the Interim Agreement, the 
Communications Satellite Corpora- 
tion (COMSAT), which is the United 
States entity in INTELSAT, acts as 
manager on behalf of the Consortium. 

Chairman Marks reviewed INTEL- 
SAT’s outstanding accomplishments 
during the past five years. 

“We are an organization of 67 
countries who generate some 95 per- 
cent of the world’s international com- 
munications,” he told the group. 

“We are on the threshold of a 
worldwide communications system 
capable of providing telephone, tele- 
graph, facsimile, television, radio and 
other services to all areas of the 
earth. The great Atlantic and Pacific 
Ocean Basins are already served by 
the satellite system. Soon, a satellite 
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Ambassador Marks, center, poses with other members and advisers of the U.S. Delegation at the INTELSAT Conference. 


over the Indian Ocean will complete 
the worldwide system. 

“We have installed 23 earth sta- 
tions throughout the world, which 
service the satellites daily. There are 
20 more earth stations in construc- 
tion, and another 20 are in the plan- 
ning stage. Within the next two years, 
most of our countries will be con- 
nected to the satellite system. 

“Finally, INTELSAT is a signifi- 
cant new form of international co- 
operation. It is the first commercial 
organization to be owned by a major- 
ity of the world’s nations . . .” 

Ambassador Marks warmly lauded 
the “able men” who have served on 
the Interim Communications Satellite 
Committee—the policy-making body 
—during the past four years. 

He also had high praise for the 
Communications Satellite Corpora- 
tion, “which has managed the sys- 
tem so effectively.” 

“But credit, too, must be given to 
the willingness of the nations repre- 
sented in INTELSAT to dare to pio- 
neer new forms of cooperation for the 
common good,” he said. “They have 
exhibited the greatest confidence in 
the future of communications satel- 
lites, as shown by the ICSC decision 
last year to authorize the great new 
INTELSAT IV series of satellites. 

“These satellites, containing as 
many as 10,000 circuits,” Ambas- 
sador Marks reminded the delegates, 
“will bring us truly into the era of 
high capacity, reliable, low cost, 
global communications.” 

A highlight of the conference was 
the evening reception hosted on Feb- 
ruary 26 by the United States Delega- 
tion for participants and their wives. 

Greeting the 550 guests in the Dip- 
lomatic Reception Rooms were Am- 
bassador and Mrs. Marks; Generai 
James McCormack, Chairman of the 
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Board of COMSAT; Retired Ambas- 
sador Lucius D. Battle. Vice Chair- 
man of COMSAT and a former As- 
sistant Secretary of State; and other 
officials. 

Music was furnished by the United 
States Marine Band. 

The United States Delegation also 
invited the participants to visit the 
Goddard Space Flight Center of the 
National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration at Greenbelt, Md., and 
Cape Kennedy, Fla., to view the 
launching of the Apollo 9 space 
flight. 

The INTELSAT satellites played 


an important role in the NASA com- 
munications system in support of the 
Apollo mission, and in distributing 
telecasts from the spacecraft and the 
splashdown area in the Atlantic Oce- 
an to countries around the world. 

Earlier, Ambassador Marks invited 
the Observer Delegations to a brief- 
ing on INTELSAT. Simultaneous in- 
terpretation was provided. 

The Department’s Language Ser- 
vices Division, under Theodore H. 
Leon, provided interpretation and 
translations in the three official lan- 
guages of the conference—English, 
French and Spanish. 


An aerial view of the Cayey, Puerto Rico, earth station site for commercial 
satellite communications. A total of 23 earth stations are now in operation. 
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€ Rockefeller To Head 
Presidential Mission 
To Latin America 


_ President Nixon announced last 

' month that Governor Nelson A. 
Rockefeller of New York will head a 
special Presidential Mission to Latin 
America to evaluate United States 
policy in the area. 

Governor Rockefeller, a former 
Assistant Secretary of State for Inter- 
American Affairs, will make a series 
of trips to Latin American countries 
beginning in April, the President said. 

President Nixon’s statement on the 
mission to Latin America follows: 










m- Because of my deep belief in the 
he importance of the special relation- 
ng ship that exists between the United 
he States and the other American Re- 
e- publics, I am happy to announce 

today that Governor Nelson A. 
ed Rockefeller will undertake a Presi- oF 
f- dential Mission to ascertain the views 1 14_Ambassador J. Wesley Jones displays medals and certificates presented 
<a of the leaders in the Latin American by the District Council of Villa Maria del Triunfo, a workers community on 
. nations. € this Presidential Lima’s outskirts, to U.S. astronauts Borman, Lovell and Anders. Also shown 
7 ao eS < ie aa q oe Mayor Arold Pretell Vega, right, and Lt. Mayor Bernardino Tello Vasquez. 
id to consult with them concerning the  ernor’s trips will be working trips and clude top advisers in various fields. 
a development of common goals and The schedules for the visits will be 


joint programs of action, which will 
strengthen Western Hemisphere unity 
and accelerate the pace of economic 
and social development. 

Geography, history, and common 
aspirations have contributed to a very 
special friendship between the peoples 
and countries of the Americas. It is 
because of the importance of this rela- 
tionship that I have chosen Governor 
Rockefeller, a distinguished North 
American who is knowledgeable in 
government as well as economic and 
social problems and who has a long- 
time friendship and association with 
the peoples of the Latin American 
Republics. 

Governor Rockefeller will visit the 
individual Latin American countries 
in a series of trips beginning in April. 
In the interim the Governor will 
bring together a staff for intensive 
preparation relating to the special po- 
tentialities and problems of each 
country in the economic, social and 
other fields. 

Upon completing his visits, the 
Governor will report to me personally 
on his consultations and make recom- 


not ceremonial visits. Governor 
Rockefeller is going to the individual 
countries to listen to the Latin Amer- 
ican leaders and get their views and 
ideas. 

The Presidential Mission will in- 





worked out through diplomatic con- 
sultation with the Latin American 
countries to be visited. On each week- 
long journey the Mission will hold 
discussions in four to six countries. 


tee 


MIAMI—Henry L. Taylor, third from the left, Coordinator of the Department's 
Cuban Affairs Office here, receives a plaque for his “humanitarian and dedi- 
cated work.” The presentation was made by Dr. Ernesto Freyre (at his left), 
spokesmgn of the Cuban exile organization, “Representacién Cubana del 
Exilio.” Others shown are, from the left to right: Eudaldo A. Suarez, Vicente 
Rubiera (Mr. Taylor, Dr. Freyre), Jorge Mas-Canosa, and Antonio Catalayud. 








mendations as to how the U.S. can 
improve its policies and increase the 
effectiveness of its cooperation and 

I suppori of common objectives. 
I want to emphasize that the Gov- 
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UNDER SECRETARY STATUS 


Samuels Named Depufy Under Secretary 


President Nixon on March 6 nomi- 
nated Nathaniel Samuels, a New 
York investment banker, as Deputy 
Under Secretary for Economic Af- 
fairs. 

Mr. Samuels, 60, will have the 
“status of an Under Secretary,” Sec- 
retary Rogers said. 

Managing partner of Kuhn, Loeb 
& Co. since 1966, the Deputy Under 
Secretary-designate has also held 
various Government posts. 

From 1952 to 1953 he was Special 
Adviser, then Director, of the Divi- 
sion of Industrial Resources of the 
Mutual Security Agency in Paris. 

Earlier—from 1945 to 1946—he 
served in the Mission for Economic 
Affairs at the U.S. Embassy in 
London, which dealt with various 
problems of rehabilitation in Europe. 

Born in Chicago on October 20, 
1908, Mr. Samuels is a graduate of 
Harvard, where he received a Bache- 
lor of Science degree in 1930. He also 
studied law. After being admitted to 
the Illinois Bar, he practiced law in 
Chicago for several years. 

During World War II he served as 
a First Lieutenant in the U.S. Army 
in Europe. He later was with 
SOFINA, an international engineer- 
ing and investment firm, in Brussels, 
and held the post of Director from 
1949 to 1967. 


In 1955 Mr. Samuels joined the 
firm of Kuhn, Loeb & Co., with head- 
quarters in Wall Street. 

The Deputy Under Secretary-des- 
ignate also was a Director of the Pri- 
vate Investment Company for Asia; 
Harvey Aluminum, Incorporated; In- 
ternational Basic Economy Corpora- 
tion; and Industria Electrica de Mexi- 
co. 

He has held many high posts in 
professional organizations, including 
Chairman of the Foreign Investment 
Committee—in 1964 and 1965—of 
the Investment Bankers Association 
of America. 

Mr. Samuels was named Chairman 
of the Finance and Currency Com- 
mittee of the New York Chamber of 
Commerce in 1967. 

He is a member of the Committee 
on International Monetary Relations 
and of the Committee on Foreign In- 
vestment and Economic Development 
of the United States Council of the 
International Chamber of Commerce. 
He also is a member of the Council 
on Foreign Relations. 

He has contributed to such pro- 
fessional journals as Foreign Affairs 
and the Columbia Journal of World 
Business. 

Mr. Samuels is married to the for- 
mer Mary Elizabeth Hyman, and 
they have two children, Geoffrey and 
Neil. 


Meyer To Direct Latin American Bureau 


President Nixon on March 10 
nominated Charles A. Meyer, a Vice 
President of Sears Roebuck and Com- 
pany, as the new Assistant Secretary 
for Inter-American Affairs. 

Secretary Rogers announced the 
nomination at a news conference in 
the Department. 

If confirmed by the Senate, Mr. 
Meyer, 50, will fill the post formerly 
held by Covey T. Oliver recently re- 
signed to become the U.S. Executive 
Director of the International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development. 

Mr. Meyer has served with Sears 
Roebuck and Company since 1939. 

From 1947 to 1953 he was the 
company’s Assistant to the Chairman 
of the Board for Latin American 
Affairs. 

He later became President of Sears’ 
subsidiary in Bogota, Colombia. 
From 1955 to 1960 he was Sears’ 
Vice President for Latin American 
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Affairs. 

Mr. Meyer was Sears’ Vice Presi- 
dent and Director for Southwestern 
United States from 1960 to 1966, 
and Vice President and Director for 
Eastern United States from 1966 
until recently. 

Among his Government posts has 
been service as Adviser to the U.S. 
Delegation to the Economic Confer- 
ence of the Organization of American 
States, in 1957. 

In 1959 he was Chairman of the 
Advisory Board of the Export-Import 
Bank, and a Consultant to the Secre- 
tary on the National Advisory Com- 
mission on Inter-American Affairs. 

Born in Boston on June 27, 1918, 
Mr. Meyer is a graduate of Andover 
and of Harvard University. 

He is married to the former Suz- 
anne Seyburn and they have two chil- 
dren, Brooke S. Franzgen and Nancy 
S. Meyer. } 


Sherer Made Envoy 


To Two Countries 


President Nixon has named Am- 
bassador Albert W. Sherer, Jr., U.S. 
envoy to Togo, to serve concurrent- 
ly as Ambassador to the newly in- 
dependent Repub- 
lic of Equatorial 
Guinea. 

President John- 
son had granted 
him a recess ap- 
pointment to the 
new post in Octo- 
ber. Mr. Sherer, 
who has been the 
Ambassador to To- 
go since September 
1967, will continue 





Ambassador Sherer 
to reside in Lome. 
He joined the Foreign Service in 
1946 and has held such assignments 
as Romanian and Bulgarian Desk 
Officer; Officer-in-Charge of Polish, 
Baltic and Czechoslovakian Affairs; 
Deputy Chief of Mission at Warsaw, 
and as a Foreign Service Inspector. 


Henry D. Owen Joins 
Brookings Institution 


Friends and colleagues recently 
gathered in the Thomas Jefferson 
Room at a farewell party honoring 
Henry D. Owen, who had served as 
Chairman of the 
Policy Planning 
Council (S/P) since 
June 1966. The 
group included for- 
mer Chairmen and 
former and present 
members of S/P. 

Also honored at 
the farewell was 
Ernest K. Lindley, 
who had served 
since February 
1961 as a member 
of the Policy Planning Council and 
as Special Assistant to the Secretary. 
Mr. Lindley retired recently. 

Mr. Owen resigned last month 
after 27 years of government service 
to become head of the Division of 
Foreign Policy Studies at the Brook- 
ings Institution. 

He came to the Department in 
1946 and joined the Policy Planning 
Staff in 1955. 

Mrs. Miriam C. Camps, Vice 
Chairman of the Council, has been 
designated as Acting Chairman. 





Mr. Owen 


A Series E Savings Bond pur- 
chased for $18.75 in May 1941 is 
today worth $44.66. 
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President Names 


Envoys to U.S.S.R., 


Britain, Belgium 

President Nixon on February 20 
nominated three new Ambassadors 
—to the Soviet Union, Great Britain 
and Belgium. 

If confirmed by the Senate, the 
new envoys will be: 

—Ambassador Jacob D. Beam, 60, 
a veteran diplomat and the U.S. en- 
voy to Czechoslovakia since May 
1966, to the U.S.S.R. Ambassador 
Beam succeeds Llewellyn E. Thomp- 
son, who recently retired after twice 
serving as Ambassador to Moscow 
(1957-62 and 1966-69). 

—Walter H. Annenberg, 60, Phil- 
adelphia newspaper and magazine 
publishing executive, to Great Bri- 
tain. Mr. Annenberg succeeds Am- 
bassador David K. E. Bruce, who 
has served in London since February 
1961. 

—Retired Lieutenant Colonel 
John S. D. Eisenhower, 40, son of 
President Dwight D. Eisenhower and 
a former Executive Vice President of 
the Freedoms Foundation, to Bel- 
gium. Colonel Eisenhower succeeds 
Ambassador Ridgway B. Knight, 
who has served at Brussels since 
June 1965. 

The envoy designate to the Soviet 
Union, Mr. Beam, joined the Foreign 
Service in 1931. 

Over the years he held such as- 
signments as Foreign Service Officer 
on the staff of the U.S. Political Ad- 
viser on German Affairs at SHAEF 
Headquarters in London during 
World War II; Chief of the Division 
of Central European Affairs in the 
Department; Consul General at Ba- 
tavia; Counselor of Embassy and 
Consul General at Djakarta, and 
Acting U.S. Representative to the 
United Nations Commission for In- 
donesia. 

In 1952 Mr. Beam was appointed 
Deputy Chief of Mission and Coun- 
selor of Embassy, with the personal 
rank of Minister, at Moscow. He 
was named Special Representative 
of the President, with the rank of 
Special Ambassador, to attend the 
funeral on March 9, 1953 of Mar- 
shal Josef V. Stalin. 

Ambassador Beam has served as 
Deputy Director of the Policy Plan- 
ning Staff; member of the Board of 
Examiners for the Foreign Service; 
Director of the Office of Eastern Eu- 
ropean Affairs and Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for European Affairs. He 
also was Ambassador to Poland 
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Col. Eisenhower Mr. Annenberg 


(1957-58); U.S. Representative to 
the Warsaw Ambassadorial Negotia- 
tions with Communist China (1958- 
61); and Assistant Director of the 
U.S. Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency (1962-66). 

Born on March 24, 1908, in 
Princeton, N. J., Ambassador Beam 
is a graduate of Princeton Univer- 
sity. He also attended Cambridge 
University in England. 

Ambassador Beam is married to 
the former Margaret Glassford and 
they have one son, Jacob Alexander. 

The Ambassador-designate to the 
Court of St. James, Mr. Annenberg 
has been the President of Triangle 
Publications, Inc., of Philadelphia, 
since 1942. 

The Annenberg properties include 
the Philadelphia Inquirer, Philadel- 
phia Daily News, Seventeen Maga- 
zine, TV Guide, Morning Telegraph, 
Daily Racing Form, and _ several 
radio and TV stations. 

Mr. Annenberg is the Founder 
and President of the Annenberg 
School of Communications of the 
University of Pennsylvania’s Gradu- 
ate School and also the donor of the 
Walter H. Annenberg Library and 
Masters’ House at The Peddie School 
in Hightstown, N. J., which he at- 
tended before studying at the Whar- 
ton School of the University of Penn- 
sylvania. 

The publisher-philanthropist has 
received many high honors, includ- 
ing the Gold Medal Award of the 
Freedoms Foundation and decora- 
tions from France, Italy and Finland. 

He served as a Commander in the 
U.S. Naval Reserve from 1950 to 
1966. + 

Mr. Annenberg was born in Mil- 
waukee on March 13, 1908. He is 









Ambassador Beam 


married to the former Leonore 
Cohn, civic leader and patroness of 
the arts. Mr. Annenberg has a 
daughter, Wallis, from a previous 
marriage. 

Mr. Eisenhower, the Ambassador- 
designate to Belgium, has served for 
many years as an assistant to his 
father. He also aided in publishing 
the Genéral’s memoirs. 

Born in Denver on August 3, 
1922, Mr. Eisenhower is a graduate 
of the U.S. Military Academy at 
West Point. He also holds a Master’s 
degree from Columbia. 

During his career Mr. Eisenhower 
has served as a member of the War 
Plans Division of the Army General 
Staff; Assistant Staff Secretary at the 
White House; and Editor and Re- 
searcher for Doubleday & Co., in 
Gettysburg, Pa. 

His decorations include the U.S. 
Legion of Merit and the Bronze Star. 

He is a member of the Aircraft 
Owners and Pilots Association. The 
Ambassador-designate also is the au- 
thor of “The Bitter Woods.” 

Mr. Eisenhower is married to the 
former Barbara Jean Thompson. 
They have four children — Dwight 
David II, who recently married Julie 
Nixon, the younger daughter of Pres- 
ident and Mrs. Nixon; Barbara Anne, 
Susan Elaine, and Mary Jean. 


Mrs. Picker To Serve On 
UN Social Commission 


President Nixon on February 20 
designated Mrs. Harvey Picker, of 
New York, as the U.S. Representative 
on the Social Commission of the 
Economic and Social Council of the 
United Nations. 
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President Nixon Accepts the Resignations 


Of 15 Envoys, 2 Assistant Secretaries 


President Nixon last month ac- 
cepted the resignations of 17 Depart- 
ment officials, including 15 Ambas- 
sadors. 

Unless specified below, the resig- 
nations will become effective upon a 
date to be determined. Listed alpha- 
betically, the officials are: 

—Ambassador David K. E. 
Bruce, who has served as the U.S. 
envoy to Great Britain since Febru- 
ary 1961. 

—Ambassador Carter L. Burgess, 
who has served as envoy to Argen- 
tina since July 1968. 

—Ambassador William A. Costel- 
lo, who has served as Ambassador to 
Trinidad and Tobago since Septem- 
ber 1967. 

—Ambassador William H. Crook, 
who has served as Ambassador to 
Australia since June 1968. 

—Dixon Donnelley, who had 
served as Assistant Secretary for Pub- 
lic Affairs since March 1966. The 
resignation was effective January 31. 

—Ambassador Angier Biddle 
Duke, who has served as Ambassador 
to Denmark since September 1968. 

—Ambassador Glenn W. Fergu- 
son, who has served as Ambassador 
to Kenya since September 1966. 

—Ambassador Arthur Gold- 
schmidt, who had served as the U.S. 
Representative on the U.N. Economic 
and Social Council since January 
1967. His resignation was effective 
February 19. 

—Ambassador William W. Heath, 
who has served as Ambassador to 
Sweden since April 1967. 

—Ambassador Ridgway B. Knight, 
who has served as Ambassador to 
Belgium since June 1965. 

—John M. Leddy, who had served 
as Assistant Secretary for European 
Affairs since June 1965. The resigna- 
tion was effective February 28. 

—Ambassador Frederic R. Mann, 
who has served as Ambassador to 
Barbados and U.S. Representative to 
the Associated States of the West In- 


| Help for the Retarded | 


The Civil Service Commission has 
extended for an additional year the 
special authority for Federal agencies 
to appoint mentally retarded persons 
who have been certified as competent 
to fill special jobs for which they have 
been trained. 
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dies. Ambassador Mann has served as 
the envoy to Barbados since Septem- 
ber 1967. 

—Ambassador George C. Mc- 
Ghee, who had served as Ambassador 
at Large since April 1968. The resig- 
nation was effective March 15. 

—Ambassador Karl F. Rolvaag, 


who has served as Ambassador to 
Iceland since April 1967. 

—Ambassador Walter N. To- 
briner, who has served as Ambas- 
sador to Jamaica since November 
1967. 

—Ambassador Robert F. Wagner, 
who has served as Ambassador to 
Spain since June 1968. 

—Ambassador G. Mennen Wil- 
liams, who has served as Ambassador 
to the Philippines since May 1968. 


Ferguson To Coordinate Nigerian Relief 


Clarence Clyde Ferguson, Jr., was 
sworn in February 26 as Special Co- 
ordinator on relief to civilian victims 
of the Nigerian civil war. The cere- 
mony took place in the office of Un- 
der Secretary of State Elliot L. Rich- 
ardson who, at that time, was Acting 
Secretary. 

Mr. Ferguson is Distinguished 
Professor of Law at Rutgers Univer- 
sity and was formerly Dean of the 
Howard University School of Law 
and General Counsel to the U.S. 
Commission on Civil Rights. 

His appointment by the Secretary 
of State as Special Coordinator was 
announced by the President on Feb- 
ruary 22. This action followed an 
urgent and comprehensive review of 
the relief situation ordered by Presi- 
dent Nixon. The President’s state- 
ment made clear that the Special Co- 
ordinator will not seek and will not 
accept a charge to negotiate issues 
other than those directly relevant to 
relief. 

At the swearing-in ceremony, Act- 
ing Secretary Richardson pointed out 
that Mr. Ferguson’s appointment is 
the direct result of President Nixon’s 





TAKES OATH—Clarence, C. Ferguson, Jr., is sworn in by Samuel L. King, Acting 


personal concern that the United 
States Government do all within its 
power to see that the innocent civilian 
victims of the Nigerian civil war are 
provided the food and medical sup- 
plies necessary to life. 

The Acting Secretary expressed his 
confidence that under Mr. Ferguson’s 
leadership this challenge will be met, 
pointing out that his knowledge of 
Africa, its problems and opportuni- 
ties, will be invaluable to him. 

Mr. Richardson pledged the com- 
plete cooperation of the Department 
of State, the Agency for International 
Development, and the United States 
Information Agency in assisting the 
Special Coordinator to meet his re- 
sponsibilities. 

It is anticipated that Special Co- 
ordinator Ferguson will be travelling 
abroad sometime in the near future. 

He has represented the United 
States at a number of international 
conferences and has travelled exten- 
sively in Africa. He has served on the 
UN Sub-Commission on Discrimina- 
tion. Professor Ferguson lives in 
Washington, D.C., with his wife and 
three daughters. 


Chief of Protocol, as Acting Secretary Elliot L. Richardson looks on. 
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WHITE HOUSE VISITORS—President Nixon extends congratulations to Mr. Thomas, second from left, during the latter's 





visit on Feb. 17. Looking on are Ambassador Graham A. Martin, Special Assistant to the Secretary for Refugee and 
Migration Affairs, second from right, and Dr. Henry A. Kissinger, Presidential Assistant for National Security Affairs. 


John Frederick Thomas Assumes New Duties as Director of ICEM 


John Frederick Thomas, until re- 
cently Director of Refugee Affairs in 
Viet-Nam, has assumed his new duties 
as Director of the Intergovernmental 
Committee for European Migration 
(ICEM) in Geneva. 

Sponsored by 31 nations, including 
the United States, ICEM has been 
responsible for the resettlement of 
more than 1,500,000 Europeans, 
both nationals and refugees, in new 
homelands during the past 18 years. 

Mr. Thomas was elected Director 
of ICEM last -_November. He has 
worked in the field of international 
migration and refugee settlement for 
over 23 years. 

From 1945 to 1947, he was Wel- 
fare Officer of the United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion in Ulm, Germany. In 1947, he 
became Area Resettlement Officer of 
the International Refugee Organiza- 
tion (IRO) in Germany, with 20 dis- 
placed-persons camps housing some 
30,000 refugees under his jurisdic- 
tion. 

In 1949, he was appointed Chief 
Resettlement Officer for IRO in the 
U.S. Zone of Germany; from 1952 
to 1963 he served in Geneva, Swit- 
zerland, with ICEM, where he was 
Deputy Chief of Operations. 

In his work with ICEM, Mr. 
Thomas was responsible for imple- 
mentation of the Refugee Relief Act 
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of 1952, under which 180,000 refu- 
gees were resettled in the United 
States. In 1956, he worked in Aus- 
tria and Yugoslavia arranging for the 
movement of 180,000 Hungarian 
refugees. 

In 1963, he returned to the United 
States to accept the position as Di- 
rector of the Cuban Refugee Pro- 
gram. He was loaned to the Depart- 
ment of State in September, 1965, to 
work in South Viet-Nam in establish- 
ing a refugee program in that coun- 
try. 


On January 1, 1966, Mr. Thomas 
resumed responsibilities as Director 
of the Cuban Refugee Program, hold- 
ing that position until March, 1968, 
when he became Chief of the Refugee 
Division of the U.S. Aid Program in 
Viet-Nam, and advisor to the Gov- 
ernment of Viet-Nam on refugee and 
social welfare programs. 

Mr. Thomas was born in Minneap- 
olis, Minnesota, January 24, 1907. 
He holds B.A. and M.A. degrees from 
the University of Minnesota. 


Library Seeks Return of Overdue Books 


The Library is conducting a campaign, in the Department and over- 
seas, for the return of overdue publications out on loan. 

In the case of publications inadvertently taken overseas by members 
of the Foreign Service, the Library points out that they can be returned 
by pouch, under the following address: Department of State Library, 


Room 2442-B, New State Building. 


As for borrowers in the Department, the Library notes that any 
publication on loan for over a month should be returned, or a request 
made for a continuance of the loan. 

The Library states that on the receipt of a publication, from abroad 
or within the Department, it will gladly discharge the borrower’s 


obligation. 


The Library’s request for the return of overdue publications pertains 
to Library property only, which bears the Library’s stamp and a subject 


classification number. 


The cooperation of all personnel will help maintain the high standards 
of the Library, which is considered the best maintained by any foreign 


office. 
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A HEARTY WELCOME—James Megellas is greeted near the village gate of Nha Trang by a Montagnard band playing drome 
and gongs. American and Vietnamese army officers accompany him on inspection tour of key pacification hamlets near Pleiku. 


A CORDS Director Views ‘The War of Pacification’ 


By LIEUTENANT ROY RUSSELL 


NHA TRANG, RVN—A hot dry 
wind stirred through the remote 
Montagnard village raising swirls of 
red dust around a newly erected flag 
pole. Standing with the village chief, 
James Megellas watched the red and 
yellow flag of the Republic of Viet- 
Nam flap slowly overhead. “If we 
can keep flags like this flying,” he 
said, “what has the VC got? No sup- 
port. No control.” 


As head of Civil Operations and 
Revolutionary Development Support 
(CORDS) in II Corps, Mr. Megellas 
looks continuously for indications 
that South Viet-Nam’s pacification 
forces are winning their part of the 
war. The flags are now flying con- 
tinuously over more hamlets in II 
Corps than at any other time in re- 
cent years. By the end of 1968, more 
than 80 per cent of its people lived 
in areas under Vietnamese Govern- 
ment control. “In many respects,” 
Mr. Megellas says, “the II Corps Tac- 
tical Zone is now the most pacified 
area in Viet-Nam.” 


During his travels, he constantly 
watches for the small signs that show 
pacification is succeeding: the streams 
of civilian vehicles moving along the 
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roads, the marketplaces teeming with 
activity, the orange tile roofs on new 
permanent buildings. To Mr. Megel- 
las these are economic signposts 
which mark the long and often frus- 
trating road to pacification. 

Mr. Megellas, Deputy for CORDS, 
is responsible to Lieutenant General 
W. R. Peers, commander of I Field 
Force Viet-Nam, for the pacification 
support effort in II Corps. It is his job 
to help Viet-Nam meet the needs of 
the people of II Corps. Mr. Megellas, 
who holds a rank equivalent to major 
general, directs his staff and field ad- 
visory teams from a third-floor office 
within Roberts Compound in Nha 
Trang. 


Standing by a community well, 
a Vietnamese farmer tells Mr. 
Megellas about a Viet Cong unit 
which occupied his village the 
night before. Looking on is 

an agricultural adviser from 

the Philippines. The village is 

in Binh Dinh Province. 


This is the nerve center for an op- 
eration of near staggering propor- 
tions. II Corps covers nearly half of 
South Viet-Nam. Its population of 
some three million people includes a 
large variety of ethnic groups scat- 
tered throughout some of the most 
rugged areas of the nation, adding 
greatly to problems of supervision 
and control. Dispersed throughout II 
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Corps are some 4,000 CORDS em- 
ployees directly under his command. 
Mr. Megellas prevents his CORDS 
organization from isolating itself in 
Nha Trang. 

“We don’t produce the end product 
at the headquarters building,” he in- 
sists. “The pacification war is being 
fought down at the province and dis- 
trict level.” To underscore this belief, 
Mr. Megellas takes to the field him- 
self, five or six days a week. 


These trips include visits with the 
Vietnamese province and district 
chiefs who serve as their area’s mili- 

and political leaders. The 
CORDS teams which assist them all 
come directly under Mr. Megellas’ 
control. They are composed of spe- 
cialists from the State Department 
(approximately 170 FSOs are as- 
signed to CORDS), the Agency for 
International Development, the De- 
partment of Defense, the U.S. Infor- 
mation Agency, the U.S. Public 
Health Service and others as needed. 


One of Mr. Megellas’ main objec- 
tives is to provide the district teams 
with every kind of support necessary 
to finish a project. He and his staff 
support Vietnamese programs which 
range from establishing provincial 
hospitals to strengthening II Corps’ 
10,000-man National Police Force. 
Add to this all the projects under- 
taken by the Vietnamese Ministeries 
for Education, Ethnic Development, 
Agriculture, Information, Labor and 
Transportation, and the magnitude 
of Mr. Megellas’ advisory responsi- 
bility begins to emerge. 

Mr. Megellas believes that military 
units—all Allied forces, Regional and 
Popular Forces (RF/PF), and local 
self-defense forces—provide the most 
important part of each pacification 
project: security. 

The Deputy for CORDS under- 
stands well the role of the military. 
Serving as a captain with the 82nd 
Airborne Division during World War 
II Mr. Megellas received the Distin- 
guished Service Cross, two Silver 
Stars, two Bronze Stars, and two 
Purple Hearts plus numerous foreign 
decorations. This combat experience 
has helped qualify him to direct a 
staff of U.S. military men which ad- 
vises Vietnamese Territorial Security 
Forces numbering more than 75,000 
men, the equivalent of five U.S. in- 
fantry divisions. 

Once there is territorial security, 
he says, and the VC and their infra- 
structure have been eliminated, then 
CORDS assistance to the Vietnamese 
government can be intensified. With 
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WITH FRIENDS—Mr. Megellas drinks a “stick” of rice wine during ceremonies 
in a remote Montagnard village, also near Pleiku. Serving rice wine is a 
sign of friendship among Montagnards, who also give participants bracelets. 


ever-widening territorial security in 
Il Corps, the Deputy for CORDS 
channeled into the countryside enough 
cement and steel for more than 70 
thousand new homes in 1968 alone. 
Food reserves, often the target of 
enemy forces, have been bolstered at 
a current annual rate of 50 thousand 
tons of rice, wheat and other staples. 

It is armed enemy aggression, how- 
ever, that makes nation-building in 
Viet-Nam different from nearly every- 
where else. “Here we’re concerned 
not only with helping to build a 
strong nation—we have to defeat an 
armed enemy in the process,” Mr. 
Megellas emphasized. “Here we are 
concerned not only with increasing 
rice production, but with who shall 
consume it. Will the people who grow 
it be able to keep it for themselves, 
or will the VC steal it?” 

In his Nha Trang office, Mr. Me- 
gellas leaned back in his chair and 
reflected: “It’s changed considerably 
in the last three or four months. Now 
it’s really a war of pacification. I’m 
very impressed with the improved ca- 
pability of the Vietnamese Govern- 
ment to assume a major role in the 
effort to resist communism and re- 
store government services to the 
whole country.” 


Considering his own role in pacifi- 
cation, the career AID officer re- 
marked: “You know, I think CORDS 
is more stimulating and rewarding 
than any purely civilian occupation. 
You can look back and actually see 
the progress you’ve made —and I 
think a man can make the greatest 
contribution to his own country this 
way.” 

Mr. Megellas, a native of Fond du 
Lac, Wis., holds a B.A. degree from 
Ripon College, Ripon, Wis., and pre- 
pared for his foreign service at the 
Johns Hopkins School of Advanced 
International Studies, Washington. 
Now in Viet-Nam after successive as- 
signments in Yemen and Panama, 
where he served as USAID Mission 
Director, he has worked abroad con- 
tinuously for over six and one half 
years. Throughout these assignments 
his wife, Carole, and their two sons, 
James, 5, and Stephen, 2, have ac- 
companied him as closely as possi- 
ble. They now live in Manila. 

The day is late, his desk loaded 
with reports, but it is time to look 
ahead—to map plans to intensify a 
new kind of war where success is 
measured as much by nation build- 
ing, better food, schools and health 
as by the rising toll of enemy dead. 
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CAPITOL HILL 


REPORT 


A comprehensive foreign affairs 
scholarship program would be cre- 
ated through the amendment of the 
Higher Education Act of 1965, under 
a bill introduced last month by Sen- 
ator Peter H. Dominick (R-Col.). 
It was referred to the Senate Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

The program would be run by a 
Board of Trustees consisting of the 
Secretary of State, four educators to 
be appointed by the President, two 
members of the U.S. Senate to be 
appointed by the Vice President, and 
two members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives to be appointed by the 
Speaker of the House. 

The proposed bill stipulates that 
the Foreign Service Institute, estab- 
lished under title VII of the Foreign 
Service Act of 1946, be continued. 
But it provides that all functions, 
powers and duties of the Secretary 
under title VII, relating to FSI, be 
transferred to the Board. Further, all 
property and personnel of FSI would 
be transferred to the Board and be 
subject to the control and use of the 
Board. 

Participants in the foreign affairs 
scholarship program would be mem- 
bers of a “U.S. Foreign Service 
Corps.” 

“This is not a Foreign Service 
Academy bill,” Senator Dominick 
said. Neither, he added, would the 
bill launch a program to train or 
to replace Foreign Service officers. 

“There are now about 3,387 active 
members in that select group known 
as Foreign Service officers, but more 
than 22 times that many people— 
in excess of 75,000—work for the 
Government in foreign countries 
in fields ranging from agriculture to 
engineering to labor and commerce,” 
he told the Senate. 

In actuality, the “Corps” would 
be a “comprehensive scholarship 
program for institutions of higher 
education throughout the United 
States,” Senator Dominick pointed 
out. 

The Senator said that the purpose 
of the bill is to stimulate interest 
among students in fields related to 
foreign relations, to increase educa- 
tional opportunities in those fields, 
and to build and maintain the highest 
caliber of competence for all em- 
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ployees of the Federal Government 
serving abroad. 

“In short, the principal thrust is 
on making readily accessible the best 
possible educational, training, and 
research facilities in the country,” 
he stated. 

Under the bill, 5,000 foreign af- 
fairs scholarships could be available 
annually, 1,500 at the graduate level. 
The program also calls for subsis- 
tence payments. 

In urging favorable action on the 
measure, Senator Dominick said: 

“Regrettably, we do not yet have 
an efficient total system for training 
personnel from all agencies destined 
for overseas assignments. Indepen- 
dent efforts of the many departments 
and agencies cannot meet the chal- 
lenge. I want to change that.” 


* * * 


A “sense of the Senate” resolution 
(S. Res. 85) designed to assert the 
role of Congress in the making of 
foreign policy was introduced last 
month by Senator J. William Ful- 
bright (D-Ark.), Chairman of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 

The Fulbright resolution declares 
that a “treaty, convention or other 
legislative instrumentality” approved 
both by the President and Congress 
is necessary before any national 
commitment is made to a foreign 
power, and it must be “specifically 
intended to give effect to such a 
commitment.” 

The measure, which would be 
legally binding, is a shortened ver- 
sion of a resolution Senator Fulbright 
introduced two years ago during a 
controversy over the 1964 Gulf of 
Tonkin resolution. 

In remarks to the Senate, Mr. Ful- 
bright said that his new resolution is 
concerned particularly but not exclu- 
sively with the commitment of 
American Armed Forces to hostilities 
abroad. 

“In this respect,” he added, “it 
deals with the war power, which, of 
all foreign policy powers, is the one 
vested most explicitly in Congress by 
the Constitution. It is also concerned, 
however, with the variety of arrange- 
ments—be they treaties, laws, execu- 
tive agreements, or simple executive 
declarations—by which in current 





practice the United States commits 
itself to the defense, military support 
or other forms of assistance to for- 
eign nations.” 


Senator Fulbright said that the 
resolution would not affect “our cur- 
rent military involvement in Viet- 
Nam.” “What the resolution would 
do, if honored,” he continued, “would 
be to inhibit the President from mak- 
ing politically significant foreign com- 
mitments solely on his Executive 
authority, and initiating hostilities, 
limited or unlimited, with any foreign 
country or organized force without 
the prior and explicit authorization of 
Congress.” 

It was the clear intent of the fram- 
ers of the Constitution, “sanctioned 
by usage until recent years,” that all 
significant foreign entanglements be 
contracted by treaty or legislation 
and that only routine, essentially non- 
political engagements be left to the 
sole discretion of the Executive, the 
Senator said. 

“In recent years,” Mr. Fulbright 
stated, “more by force of circum- 
stance than by deliberate design, 
these powers have passed largely into 
the hands of the Executive. All that 
is required to restore a proper bal- 
ance is for Congress to reassert its 
own Constitutional authority.” 

The Fulbright resolution was re- 
ferred to the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee. 

* * * 


The maximum rate of the per diem 
allowance for Government employees 
traveling on official business in this 
country would be increased under 
bills introduced in both branches of 
Congress. Similar legislation has been 
introduced in the past. 


Under the proposed legislation, the 
per diem rate in this country would 
be increased from $16 to $25. Also, 
the maximum allowance for official 
travel on an actual expense basis 
could be increased from $30 to $50 
a day, under certain circumstances. 


The overseas per diem rate varies 
from country to country. However, 
when official travel overseas is fig- 
ured on an actual, rather than a per 
diem basis an additional $10 can be 
added at present. The proposed leg- 
islation would increase the maximum 
allowable additional amount by $18. 


For example, a man traveling in 
a country abroad with a per diem 
rate of $20 could, on an actual ex- 
pense basis, receive that $20 plus 
another $18 (rather than $10), by 
means of the proposed bills. 
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July Pay Increases 


Proposed for Those 
In GS, FS Schedules 


Proposed Federal salary schedules 
based on staff findings derived from 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics 1968 
survey have been sent by the Bureau 
of the Budget and the Civil Service 
Commission to officials of Federal 
employee organizations for review 
and comment. When their comments 
have been received and reviewed, 
recommended rates to become effec- 
tive in July 1969 will be submitted 


Information furnished the em- 
ployee organizations indicates that 
salary increases will range from 3 
percent at the GS-2 level to 10.8 per- 
cent at the GS-18 level. Increases in 
all grades from GS-7 through GS-16 
will vary only in the narrow range 
of 9 to 10 percent. 

The law requires the President to 
adjust salaries in July 1969 by the 
amounts necessary to bring them to a 
level of full comparability with pri- 
vate enterprise salaries based on the 


1968 Bureau of Labor Statistics Na- 
tional Survey of Professional, Admin- 
istrative, Technical, and Clerical Pay. 

The Federal Salary Act of 1967 
authorized an increase retroactive to 
October 1967 and provided that pay 
adjustments effective in July 1968 
should close half the comparability 
gap or lag behind industry rates as 
of the June 1967 survey, and that 
the July 1969 adjustments should 
close the remaining gap as reflected 
by the June 1968 BLS survey. 


PROPOSED JULY 1969 
FOREIGN SERVICE SCHEDULES 


to the President for approval. pcedlteteeiadliiea ei te ee 
The proposed rates will affect 
cama 2 million full-time em- 1 7 ome ene 
ployees in the General Schedule, For- 4 , , , 
eign Service, Postal Field Service, re r= re ae Gt = ype wes 03 
and physicians, dentists, and nurses i, © -15. 812 : : , F c , 
in the Department of Medicine and as eee ae ee ee 
Surgery of the Veterans Administra- 5 12,848 13,276 13,704 14,132 14,560 14,988 15,416 
tion. 6 10,608 10,962 11, 316 11,670 12,024 12, 378 12,732 
7 8,916 9,213 9,510 9,807 10,104 10,401 10,698 
8 7,639 7,894 8,149 8,404 8,659 8,914 9,169 
1 2 7 10 
2 15,812 16, 339 16, 866 17, 393 17,920 18, 447 18,974 19,501 20,028 20,555 
3 12, 848 13,276 13, 704 14, 132 14, 560 14, 988 15,416 15,844 16,272 16, 700 
4 10,608 10,962 11,316 11,670 12,02h 12,378 12,732 13,086 13,440 13,794 
5 9,517 9,834 10,151 10, 468 10, 785 11,102 11,419 11, 736 12,053 12, 370 
6 8,536 8,820 9,104 9, 388 9,672 9,956 10, 240 10,524 10, 808 11,092 
T 7,655 7,910 8,165 8, 8.675 8,930 9,185 9, 440 9,695 9,950 
8 6, 865 7,094 T, 323 7,552 7, 781 8,010 8,239 8, 468 8,697 8,926 
9 6,158 6, 363 6,568 6,773 6,978 7, 183 7, 388 7,593 7,798 8,003 
10 5,522 5,706 5,890 6,074 6,258 6, 4ke 6,626 6,810 6,994 7,178 
PROPOSED JULY 1969 GENERAL SCHEDULE 
1 2 10 
GS-1 $3,889 $4,019 $4,149 64,279 $4,408 $4,538 $4,668 $4,798 $4,928 $5,057 
2 4, 360 4, 505 4,650 4, 795 4, 940 5,085 5,230 5,375 5,520 5,665 
3 4,917 5,081 5,245 5,409 5,573 5,737 5,901 6, 065 6,229 6, 393 
4 5,522 5,706 5,890 6,074 6,258 6, 442 6,626 6,810 6,994 7,178 
5 6,176 6, 382 6,588 6,794 7,000 7,206 7,412 7,618 7,824 8,030 
6 6,882 7,111 7, 340 7,569 7,798 8,027 8,256 8, 485 8,714 8,943 
7 7,639 7,894 8,149 8, 404 8,659 8,914 9,169 9,424 9,679 9,934 
8 8, 4kg 8,731 9,013 9,295 9,577 9,859 10, 141 10, 423 10, 705 10,987 
9 9, 320 9,631 9,942 10,253 10,564 10,875 11, 186 11,497 11, 808 12,119 
10 10,252 10,594 10,936 11,278 11,620 11,962 12, 304 12,646 12,988 13, 330 
11 11,233 11,607 11,981 12, 355 12,729 13,103 13,477 13,851 14, 225 14,599 
12 13, 389 13,835 14,281 14, 727 15,173 15,619 16,065 16,511 16,957 17, 403 
13 15,812 16, 339 16, 866 17, 393 17,920 18, 447 18,974 19,501 20,028 20,555 
14 18,531 19,149 19, 767 20, 385 21,003 21,621 22,239 22,857 23, 475 24,093 
15 21,589 22, 309 23,029 23, 749 24, 469 25,189 25,909 26,629 2T, 349 28, 
16 25,044 25,879 26,714 27, 549 28, 384 29,219 30,054 30, 889 31, 724 32,559 


31,874 






























































































































































































































































































































































FOREIGN SERVICE NOMINATIONS 


The following Foreign Service nominations were confirmed by the Senate on February 28: 
APPOINTMENT AS FSO-1, CONSULAR aes te Miles S., Jr. 


OFFICER, AND SECRETARY 
McCLOSKEY, Robert J. 
APPOINTMENT AS FSO-2’s, 


CONSULAR OFFICERS, AND 
SECRETARIES 


TAYLOR, William C. 
WELCH, Earle M., Jr. 


FSO-3's AND SECRETARIES, TO BE 


ALSO CONSULAR OFFICERS 


OLIVER, John G. 
PETERSON, Peter J. 


APPOINTMENT AS FSO-3's, 
CONSULAR OFFICERS, 
AND SECRETARIES 


ROBINSON, Howard T. 
WHITMAN, Edward B., Jr. 
WILDS, Charles R. 


APPOINTMENT AS FSO-4, 
CONSULAR OFFICER, 
AND SECRETARY 


SOLITARIO, Thomas 
PROMOTION FROM FSO-7’s TO 
FS0-6's 


ADAMS, Alvin P., Jr. 
APPLEMAN, Wayne R. 
AYER, Everett D., Jr. 
BEALES, Robert W. 

BEM, Barry L. 

BLACK, Miss Dorothy Jean 
BURLEIGH, Albert Peter 
DALEY, Roger J. 

DeWITT, Miss Martha Ann 
FALKNER, William Robert 
FINNERTY, Dennis 
GALLAGHER, Edward W. 
GARLAND, Keith Patrick 
GODARD, Ronald D. 
GOODMAN, Dennis C. 
GROSS, Robert J. 
HECKLINGER, Richard E. 
HILBURN, Paul W., Jr. 
HOWELL, Richard L. 
HUTSON, Thomas R. 
JORGENSEN, Stan W. 
KAPLAN, Philip S. 
LaROCHE, Richard R. 
LEITZELL, Terry Lee 
LIEBOWITZ, Alexander T. 
MARK, Jim D. 
McCONNELL, Donald J. 
MEYERS, Miss Marilyn Ann 
NADZO, Stefan Cox 
ODUM, Miss Linda A. 
PARKER, Thomas, Jr. 
PASCOE, B. Lynn 








Freedom Shares Sales Up; 
Bond Sales Decline 


Purchasers of Series E Savings 
Bonds bought a record of $29.2 
million worth of Freedom Shares in million, 0.6 per cent below last lion. 
January—a 45 per cent increase 
above last year. 

Cash sales of E and H Bonds and 
Freedom Shares for January totaled 


, Lee M. 
PITMAN, Charles J. 
PORTER, Blaine D. 
PRINGLE, Robert Maxwell 
RICHARD, John F. 
ROOSEVELT, Theodore, IV 
SILVER, Jeffrey E. 
SIMPSON, Daniel H. 
SPAULDING, Ronald L. 
STARRETT, Samuel D. 
WHITNEY, Peter D. 
WILLIAMSON, Irving A., Jr. 


PROMOTION FROM FSIO-7’s 
TO FSI0-6's 


CRIDER, R. Don 
DEMITZ, Sherwood H. 
DIXON, Karl H., Ill 
DONAHUE, Dennis D. 
GRIMLAND, David D. 
HENZE, Christopher M. 
ISMAN, Seth Robert 
JOHNSON, Thomas F. 
LEE, Miss Judith E. 
LOVE, Michael D. 
MARSHALL, Larry L. 
PENNER, Darryl L. 
PETZING, Ross E. 
RUSSELL, Roger S., Jr. 
SHEEHAN, Donald F. 
STROVAS, Frank C. 


PROMOTION FROM FSO-8's 
TO FSO-7's 


CARNEY, Timothy Michael 
CROOM, Miss Kathleen J. 
CUMMINS, Richard D. 
FENTON, Richard Lewis 
GARRETSON, David P. 
HARR, David C. 
KAUZLARICH, Richard Dale 
LAWHORN, William J. 
MOOSE, George E. 
NEWSOM, Eric David 

REIS, Robert C., Jr. 
SCARLIS, Basil 

SCHRAGE, Miss Barbara Jane 
SMITH, James A. 
SOLOMON, John W. 
STUMPF, Edward Richard 
WENSKE, Garry V. 


PROMOTION FROM FSIO-8's 
TO FSI0-7's 


BROCK, Miss Beverly H. 
CAIN, Miss Elizabeth A. 
CLARKIN, James W. T. 
COOK, Miss Frances D. 
FRASER, Miss Cynthia J. 
GAWRONSKI, Miss Mary E. 
GULLIKSEN, Miss Gail J. 
HASHMALL, Miss Katherine 


$424 million, 


11.6 per cent below 
January a year ago. Series E sales 
alone came to $373 million; Series 
H sales totaled $22 million. Re- on outstanding E Bonds and Free- 
dom Shares amounted to $168: mil- 
Accrued interest paid out on 
Bonds and Shares redeemed was 
$123 million, with the net result be- 
ing $44 million added to the value 
of Bond/Share holdings. 


demptions, at cost price, were $485 


January’s redemptions. 

The cash value of Series E and 
H Savings Bonds outstanding on 
January 31 was $51,846 million. 


HEGER, Miss Anita Jeanne 
KINZER, George C. 

KLINE, Miss Katherine 
MORGAN, John J. 

NOJEK, Eugene A. 
POLLOCK, James C. 
SCHLESSINGER, Andrew D. 
SMITH, James E. 

YATES, Kenneth A. 


APPOINTMENT AS FSO-7's, 
CONSULAR OFFICERS, 
AND SECRETARIES 


CAHN, David L. 

CLEAR, Taylor Edward 
DAMERON, William H., Ill 
ECKERT, Alan W. 

EIGHMIE, James W., Jr. 
GEWECKE, Thomas Howard 
GNEHM, Edward W., Jr. 
HAMILTON, Hugh G., Jr. 
HICKEY, Daniel T. 
JACKSON, Michael R. 
JOHNSON, Sandor A. 
KEANE, John F. 
MacCALLUM, Robert A. 
TOMPKINS, Tain Pendleton 
TUA, Benjamin 

WARNES, Colin M. 
WATERMAN, Daniel F. 
WESTON, Thomas Gary 


APPOINTMENT AS FSIO-7’s, 
CONSULAR OFFICERS, AND 
SECRETARIES 


BERRINGTON, Robin A. 
FRYDMAN, Miss Juliette 
HOULAHAN, J. Michael 
JACOBS, Don M. 


APPOINTMENT AS FSO-8’s, 
CONSULAR OFFICERS, AND 
SECRETARIES 


JONES, Christopher G. L. 
KRUG, William A., Jr. 
McGONAGLE, Paul M 
MILLER, David Norman 
WENIGER, Earl Douglas 
WHEELER, Lyn F. 


APPOINTMENT AS FSIO-8's, 
CONSULAR OFFICERS, AND 
SECRETARIES 


FLEMING, C. Roy, Jr. 


SCHLOEDER, Miss M. Kathleen 


FSR’s TO BE CONSULAR 
OFFICERS AND SECRETARIES 


AHMED, Frank 

BRAZEAL, Miss Aurelia E. 
BROOKE, Edgar D. 
BROWN, Glenn 0. 





CARDWELL, David L. 
CHASE, Edward - Jr. 
COALE, ——* vats 
DREW, wed 

FALKIEWIC. Andrzej 7 
FARRELL, Sylvester L. 
FENNELL, Bernard J. 
FLERSHEM, Robert G. 
FOY, Edward J., Jr. 

HALL, Miss Janet E. 
HILLS, Carter H. 
HOFFMAN, Theodore G. 
INCE, Robert W. 
KULSTAD, George A. 
LAPHAM, Lewis J. 

LION, Donor M. 

McGURN, W. Barrett 
MYLES, Miss Betty L. 
NEAL, Alfred H., Jr. 
PETERSON, David A. 
RICHARDSON, Jarrel H. 
RICKARD, Donald C. 
ROGERS, Wallett Bancroft 
TILNEY, William S. 
VALENZUELA, Humberto A. 
WILLIAMS, Edward L. 


FSR’s TO BE SECRETARIES 


FUNARI, John H. 
WHITE, Kenneth R. 


FSSO’s TO BE CONSULAR 
OFFICERS 


ABREU, Abelardo J. 
BARBADORO, John B., Jr. 
BELAVAL, Miss Leila S. 
BUCHHOLZ, Harold M. 
CLARKE, Lenard R. 
COLWELL, William A. 
DOUGLASS, Stanley C. 
EBENAU, Irwin 
FABRICATORE, Miss Lucy 
FREEDMAN, Miss Loretta 
GERBER, Miss Mary |. 
GILMAN, Miss Naomi M. 
GOLDMAN, Norman H. 
GUISE, Miss Margaret L. 
HUMBORG, Kenneth C. 
KLEIN, Philip A 

LIDE, Miss Frances T. 
LOPATKIEWICZ, Teodor J. 
MARTINEZ, Edward E. 
MEYSENBURG, Miss Mary Ann 
MORIMOTO, Sueo 

MULL, Gerald C. 

PRIETO, Robert 
RODGERS, H. Clarke, Jr. 
RONTO, Jack W. 
SANCHEZ, Andres G. 
VAN RAVENSWAAY, Lyle A. 
WEISS, Rudolph R. 
WING, Miss Chloe C. 
ZAVADA, Vincent P. 


Holdings of Savings Bonds and Sav- 
ings Notes totaled $52,227 million. 
Interest accruing during the month 
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State, USIA Adopt 
New Rating Form 
For Use This Year 


The Department and the U.S. In- 
formation Agency have adopted a 
new Officer Evaluation Report Form 
containing many significant changes. 

The new form—JF-41—will be 
used to rate all officer personnel 
serving in the Foreign Service of both 
agencies during the 1968-69 rating 
year. 

After May 1 it also will be used 
to prepare interim rating reports and 
reports on officers in probationary 
status. 

Forms FS-315 and 315A, DS- 
1473, and IA-708, for reports on 
Foreign Service officer personnel, will 
be discontinued after May 1. 

Until further notice, reports on 
Foreign Service staff personnel in 
Classes 10 to 7 and all secretaries 
will continue to be submitted on Form 
FS-315B. 

The new form is in two parts. Like 
the current FS-315 (Performance 
Rating Report), Part I is an evalua- 
tion of an officer’s performance dur- 
ing the present rating period. 

Part II, like the current FS-315A 
(Development Appraisal Report), is 
an assessment of an officer’s potential 
for future service. 

Major changes in the new form 
include: 

—Reduction in the number of 
rating factors from 25 to 5. The 
former “boxes” have been eliminated. 
Factor ratings will be based on a 
scale. 

—Inclusion of narrative comments 
to support each of the 5 factor ratings. 
These comments will be listed im- 
mediately below the rating, similar 
to the current DS-1473 (Evaluation 
of Performance—Junior Officer Pro- 
gram). 

—lInclusion of a section in which 
the rating officer is asked to describe 
the frequency and the content of dis- 
cussions he has had with the rated 
officer regarding the latter’s perfor- 
mance. 

—Streamlining personal comments. 
In place of the current Development 
Appraisal Report’s explicit require- 
ment for comments on personal char- 
acteristics, family, and so on, Part II 
of the new form simply calls for com- 
ments on any factors that might have 
a significant bearing on the officer’s 
potential to assume greater responsi- 
bility. 

—A required recommendation for 
or against immediate promotion, in- 
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Analysis of 1969 FSO Promotions 


The tables shown below present some comparative statistical information con- 
cerning FSO/R promotions resulting from the findings of the Twenty-Second 
Selection Boards, which met in the fall of 1968. 


1) The following table compares 1969 FSO promotions, by class, with those 
of the three preceding years. 


1969 1968 1967 1966 
I ee 21 38 38 
(EE ay 40 74 87 
a PETAR 81 103 110 
I de oiiicinacscsctd cil bcilas da tiicatcecotes 124 104 146 149 
Ee iin cscendactonntatincetiseasses.)| 141 250 170 
oe icrcndie ca aes |) a 58 123 160 

539 445 734 714 


2) The following table shows the distribution of promotions among the four 
major functional categories. 


Percentage of 
Eligible Officers 
Classes 2-5 


Percentage of 
Promotions 


Function Classes 2-5 






















I cickstt a a ara 12.2 9.8 
sins isi Sesdiarecnnceteaacinensnbuide 9.9 8.5 
Economic/Commercial 28.3 29.8 
Political sa a a 49.6 51.9 


3) The next table gives the average age and average years in class for 
FSOs in Classes 2 to 7 promoted this year compared to the averages 
for the classes as a whole. 







Average Aget Avg. Yrs. in Classt 
No. of No. of* Avg. Avg. Avg. Avg. 
Officers Officers for for for for 
Class Promoted in ea. Class Class Prom. Class Prom. 

















2 38 449 49.7 47.9 3.7 3.9 
3 54 676 46.5 43.7 3.5 3.9 
4 91 646 41.2 41.2 2.6 3.5 
5 124 561 34.4 34.5 1.3 1.7 
6 140 420 30.1 30.4 1.1 1.3 
7 92 299 27.1 27.1 1.3 1.1 








* As of July 1, 1968. 

+ Based on calendar year 1968. 

¢ Does not include FSOs competed 
Board. 


stead of the current form’s general 
comments on an officer’s potential 
for advancement. 

The newly revised officer evalua- 
tion report was approved unanimously 
by the Board of the Foreign Service 
at a meeting last October 29. 

The proposed efficiency report form 
for Foreign Service personnel was 
explained briefly by LaRue R. Lut- 
kins, Chief of the Performance Eval- 
uation Division, Office of Personnel, 
before its approval by the Board. 


The Department Promotes 
2 FSRs-and 10 FSSOs 


The Department recently an- 


nounced the promotions of two For- 


by the Probationary Officer Selection 


eign Service Reserve Officers and 10 
Foreign Service Staff Officers. 

Christine Camp was promoted 
from FSR-4 to FSR-3. 

The Fiscal Year 1969 Probation- 
ary Officer Selection Board, which 
met last October, recommended the 
promotion of Alfred H. Neal, Jr., 
from FSR-7 to FSR-6. 

The Board also recommended the 
promotion of Jon Goodwin Edens- 
word, Sharon Hill and Walter B. 
Lockwood from FSSO-6 to FSSO-5. 

Seven FSSOs were recommended 
for promotion from FSSO-7 to FSSO- 
6. They are: Deborah Duda, Janice 
F. Friesen, Manuel Roberto Guerra, 
Tommye L. Mallory, Carl N. Schmidt, 
Judith Ann Schmidt and Mitchell 
Wolfson. 
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FACING A DECADE OF CHALLENGE 


The Alliance: Its Accomplishments and Problems 


Following is the text—except for brief introductory 
remarks—of an address by Galo Plaza, Secretary Gen- 
eral of the Organization of American States, which 
he delivered at the Department on February 13 before 
the Junior Foreign Service Officers Club and the Inter- 
national Junior Diplomats of Washington: 


When the Apollo astronauts circling the moon looked 
back to earth, seeing a small, distant planet with its par- 
ticular geography, they gained a unique perspective: one 
world, in which basic ties of fraternity and solidarity bind 
together all the people traveling together on a single 
lonely planet in the enormity of space. 


This is a fitting perspective, as we are about to venture 
into the closing third of the twentieth century, building 
on the remarkable achievements of the first two thirds. 
If we can, in this period, produce more and distribute 
that production more equitably—moving ahead with all 
our ingenuity and dedication to achieve a better life for 
all people and peace for all nations—we will have ful- 
filled our duty in the destiny of mankind. 

Unfortunately, the image of unity is abruptly shattered 
when we view the earth from its surface rather than 
from the perspective of space. We see a planet which, 
despite great technological advances, is marked by the 
differences among men: not only geographic differences, 
but differences that man has made but not breached. 

A number of man-made gaps fracture our shrinking 
planet and constitute formidable barriers to peace and 
progress: the poverty gap, the ideological gap, and the 
technology gap. They are perpetuated and unfortunately 
even widened by several other gaps of our times: 

—An unsatisfactory system of trade and trade policies; 

—Polarization and concentration of capital; 

—Inflation; 

—tThe shortage of qualified administrators; 

—tThe education gap, at all levels; 

—The health gap; 

—Population growth rates that are too high in some 
areas and too low in others. 

As we move to surmount these gaps, to reach better 
understanding, we must acknowledge that the world is 
not headed toward the imposition of a single point of 
view which will be the common denominator for all 
people. Our world is moving toward regionalism—but 
this regionalism will be the basis for more meaningful 
worldwide cooperation. 

We approach the end of the century on the verge of 
an era of tolerance and coexistence, building upon im- 
proved systems for understanding and action within 
each region, after the bitter experience of warfare on 
remote continents. If each region will take a hard, close 
look at itself—and act on the basis of its findings—the 
coming decade will be decisive in setting the tone for 
growth and cooperation on our planet. 

In the Western Hemisphere in the decade ahead, 
our regional efforts will be part of the worldwide Second 
Development Decade, which the United Nations is pre- 
paring on the basis of an evaluation of the achievements 
and shortcomings of the First Decade. The American 
nations will have an important role in the world organi- 
zation and in their regional organization. 
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OAS Secretary General Galo Plaza 


The First Development Decade essentially coincided 
with the Alliance for Progress, the solemn commitment 
of the nations of this Hemisphere to work together 
toward ambitious goals in economic and social devel- 
opment. The Alliance was inspired by the Latin Amer- 
ican statesmen and economists who had been proposing 
such a program since the close of World War II, culmi- 
nating in Operation Pan America, the brilliant initiative 
of Brazil. It found enthusiastic cooperation on the part 
of the United States, first through President Eisenhower's 
actions in support of the Act of Bogota, then under the 
vigorous and active interest of the late President Ken- 
nedy, which was carried on by President Johnson. 

During the decade of the Alliance the Latin American 
people, with perseverance and sacrifice, put forth tre- 
mendous efforts to meet their commitments. Their 
achievements are significant. 

—For the first time, national policy of each country 
has become development-oriented. 

—Coordinated efforts by the governments, supported 
by increasing complementary action by international 
organizations, were undertaken at both the preinvestment 
and investment stage. 

—In spite of the difficulties, the governments accepted, 
committed themselves to, and began national program- 
ming for development, with the establishment of specific 
priorities. 

—A new generation of Latin American statesmen, 
economists, and technicians who speak a common lan- 
guage and have a firm grasp of the realities, the aspira- 
tions, and the possibilities of our countries has been 
trained. 

—Physical integration has taken great strides with 
expanding highway networks, airways, river and sea 
routes, and modernization of telecommunications—in 
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an era when satellites are on the verge of overcoming 
obstacles of geography and history. 

—The internal effort of the Latin American countries 
has far exceeded initial expectations. Domestic invest- 
ment amounted to between 115 and 130 billion dollars 
in the first seven years of the Alliance, when the coun- 
tries were expected to invest only 80 billion dollars 
in the entire decade. Action by the Inter-American 
Development Bank, the Central American Bank for 
Economic Integration and the World Bank has been 
effective and well used by the countries. 


—There has been spectacular progress in increasing 
school enrollment, especially in the primary grades, in 
many countries that had very low rates of enrollment. 

—Large-scale social programs have improved hous- 
ing, health, and education, to protect Latin America’s 
most valuable asset, its human resources. 


—In many areas local technicians together with 
multilateral and bilateral advisors have completed the 
studies indispensable for the evaluation of our resources 
and for sound planning. In fact, I would say that our 
region is one of the most thoroughly studied in the 
world from the standpoint of economic potential. We 
are beginning to use computers for storage and retrieval 
of technical data related to development. 


—Hundreds of prefeasibility projects have been de- 
fined. These are being financed by national capital, 
public and private, by national and international credit 
institutions, and by investors from many countries out- 
side the Americas that are awakening to the opportuni- 
ties opened by development in Latin America. 


—For the first time, countries with chronic infla- 
tion have successfully undertaken stabilization policies. 
These continuing, austere policies, which require sacri- 
fice by all sectors, can assure the gradual attainment 
of development in a climate of stability. 

—Basic instruments and timetables for economic in- 
tegration have been established. Tangible and admirable 


progress has been achieved in the Central American 
Common Market. In spite of the difficulties that were 
foreseen, there has been progress in the Latin American 
Free Trade Association—or LAFTA—which together 
with the Central American Market is preparing our 
Hemisphere for its place in a world of common markets 
and regional integration. 


Thus far I have mentioned some of the positive as- 
pects of the Alliance. Naturally, the picture is not all 
bright. Just as-the world encountered problems meet- 
ing the goals of the First Development Decade, Latin 
America has problems in meeting the goals of the Al- 
liance for Progress. Realistic Latin Americans neither 
ignore nor deny the negative aspects of the Alliance. 
Recognition is the first step toward correction. Here 
are a few of the problems: 


—tThere was insufficient technical tradition and ex- 
pertise to fulfill the total program, and the image of 
the Alliance became distorted as a result of errors of 
definition and interpretation among the various countries. 


—Many minimum goals were not achieved, as was 
the case in the United Nations Development Decade. 
This is basically a measure of the hard reality of the 
world we live in, rather than the inadequacy or in- 
capacity of the Latin American countries to achieve 
their goals. 


—In many cases planners underestimated the im- 
portance of the national differences between the Latin 
American countries—in their levels of development, in 
their style of action, and in the degree of urgency. 


—Impatience, external problems, and inevitable in- 
ternal factors plagued many parts of the region with 
political instability that hampered constructive and sys- 
ematic action. 


—In spite of progress in its control, inflation con- 
tinued to have detrimental economic and social effects. 


—Capital outflow continued, and the growing burden 





° OAS Photo 
DIPLOMATIC TALK—Ambassador Carlos Holguin of ,Colombia, OAS Council Chairman, makes a point to Secretary Rogers 
and OAS Secretary General Galo Plaza. At right is Ambassador Luis Alvarado of Peru, OAS Council Vice Chairman. They 
were guests at the luncheon sponsored by junior diplomats in the Department's Benjamin Franklin Room last month. 
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of debt repayment weighed heavily on the Latin Ameri- 
can economies. 

—The growth of Latin America’s export income has 
been unsatisfactory, due in large measure to discrimi- 
natory obstacles on part of the developed countries, 
and has adversely affected the availability of investment 
capital. 

—Preferential tariffs were maintained by some of 
the former colonial systems, while the United Nations 
Conference on Trade and Development groped un- 
successfully for solutions to the problem on worldwide 
scale. 

—lIn the region as a whole there was little progress 
in programs to ensure more equitable distribution of in- 
come and correction of serious social inequities. 

—The brain drain continued, paradoxically drawing 
critically needed professionals from Latin America to 
the more developed countries. 

—The effects of the cold war and political sabotage, 
as well as internal political tensions, affected the rhythm 
of development. 

—Internal sectors with vested interests successfully 
resisted some Governments’ efforts to make badly 
needed reforms in the tax structure, public adminis- 
tration, and programs for agrarian reforms and rural 
development. 

—There were limitations on external credits offered 
by some countries, as well as disbursement delays and 
red tape. 

Given these circumstances, the time to plan for action 
in the Second Development Decade is now. I call upon 
the Latin American Governments to take three basic 
steps. 

First, evaluate objectively what they have accom- 
plished in the Alliance for Progress. 

Second, redefine their own objectives for the seventies. 

Third, take the initiative in directing the cooperative 
action that is called for. 


This expression of the maturity of Latin America 
demands decisions which, in substance, timing, and 
form, only the governments can make. There have al- 
ready been important suggestions in this regard, such 
as the Brazilian view, supported by Chile, that the Spe- 
cial Committee on Latin American Coordination— 
CECLA—could serve as a forum. The relative proximity 
of January 1, 1971 when the action of the Second De- 
velopment Decade will begin, gives us just enough time, 
if we begin definition and planning now. 

Our neighbor in this New World is the most power- 
ful and most highly developed nation of the world. We 
may be close geographically, but in terms of develop- 
ment we are worlds apart. Obviously, it is in the 
United States’ interest to have stable and prosperous 
neighbors, but it is also her obligation, as one of the 
neighbors on this planet, to collaborate with her fellow 
men as they strive for a better life. 

Time is running out in which we can develop a policy 
of genuine benefit to the entire Hemisphere and make 
an indispensible contribution to the peace and stability 
of the world. 

An encouraging sign in this direction has been the 
initiative of President Nixon to send a high-level mis- 
sion to engage in a dialogue with the Latin American 
governments, not to propose but to listen, not to make 
another study, but to make contact with the knowledge 
and experience gained by the Latin American countries 
in this last decade. The instruments for action, the 
organs adopted by the member states of the inter-Ameri- 
can system in solemn international commitments, are 
ready. The time has come to make full use of them. 

A similar call must be made to Canada, a progressive 
young nation of this New World whose growing interest 
in Latin America, reflecting her traditional spirit of 
international cooperation, is as encouraging as it is 
timely and welcome. 

The call must also go out to countries in Europe 





Their Excellencies—Senior and Junior—Mingle at Luncheon 


Junior Foreign Service Officers in 
the Department—and their young 
colleagues in more than 110 diplo- 
matic missions in the Nation’s Capi- 
tal—last month demonstrated their 
ability to carry out representational 
activities with professional compe- 
tence. 

The occasion was a luncheon in the 
crystal-chandeliered Benjamin Frank- 
lin Room, sponsored on February 13 
by the Junior Foreign Service Offi- 
cers Club (JFSOC) and the Interna- 
tional Junior Diplomats of Wash- 
ington. 

For speakers, the enterprising com- 
mittee lined up Secretary Rogers and 
Galo Plaza, Secretary General of the 
Organization of American States 
(OAS) and former President of 
Ecuador. 

They invited the Ambassadors to 
the OAS . . . high-level officials in 
various Embassies . . . several senior 
officers in the Department . . . and 
representatives from other foreign 
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affairs agencies. Also invited were 
members of the press, radio, TV and 
several photographers. 

The junior officers and the young 
diplomats from foreign missions— 
many in national dress—fiocked first 
to the John Quincy Adams Room to 
view the fine examples of 18th cen- 
tury Americana, furniture, paintings 
and objets d’art. Then to the Thomas 
Jefferson Room for a reception where 
Secretary Rogers and Secretary Gen- 
eral Plaza mingled with the guests. 
And then on to the catered luncheon 
in the Benjamin Franklin Room. 

Secretary Rogers cordially wel- 
comed “Your Excellencies — and 
Your Junior Excellencies.” 

“I want to pay my respects to the 
junior diplomats,” he told the atten- 
tive audience. “In a very real sense, 
the world will be yours. 

“I have great respect for you and 
your endeavor. In a very realistic 
way you will contribute to the peace 
of the world.” 

Mr. Rogers noted that Secretary 


General Plaza was President Nixon’s 
first foreign guest at the White House. 
The Secretary lauded the OAS lead- 
er for his “significant contributions” 
to the United Nations and the Or- 
ganization of American States and 
for his outstanding service as Presi- 
dent of Ecuador. 

In a major policy address, reported 
in other columns of this issue, Mr. 
Plaza called for vigorous new initia- 
tives to spur progress in Latin Amer- 
ica. The audience accorded him an 
ovation. 

Edward S. Walker, JFSOC’s Pres- 
ident, announced that the meeting 
was adjourned. The junior diplomats 
filed out. The luncheon, they agreed, 
was a success, and compliments were 
accorded the committee in charge— 
which included Mr. Walker; Nathan- 
iel Wilson, Jr., JFSOC Treasurer; 
Valentina Tarchov, of the Venezuelan 
Embassy; Jerry Wills, of the Vene- 
zuelan Delegation to the OAS; Eliza- 
beth A. Bean, State, and Edith Russo, 
USIA. 
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and other continents that have demonstrated their will- 
ingness to share with the Latin American republics the 
fascinating scientific, technical, and financial oppor- 
tunities of their forward march. 


A Call to International Organizations 


Every facet of the common development effort can 
count on the international organizations for impartial 
technical support. All the governments and the leaders 
of the organizations themselves agree that there is no 
need to expand the international bureaucracy. 

Today our major task is to coordinate the organi- 
zations more closely, to use them more effectively in 
impartial evaluation and well-defined planning to en- 
able the countries to approach their problems realisti- 
cally in accordance with available resources. 

In the New World, the Organization of American 
States is ready to provide this type of coordinated serv- 
ices to the governments. The OAS is being modernized 
by amendments to its Charter which will soon enter 
into force upon ratification of the Protocol of Buenos 
Aires, and through the action of the Inter-American 
Economic and Social Council and the broader services 
provided by the Inter-American Cultural Council as 
a result of the Resolution of Maracay. 

The Administrative machinery of the OAS has been 
reorganized and today the Organization is better equipped 
to serve its member states in the economic and social 
area as well as in the educational, scientific, and cul- 
tural fields. 

There is a large number of other agencies in the 
Americas that are active in a variety of preinvestment 
fields: 

—There are the constructive and effective services 
of the Inter-American Development Bank, one of the 
most valued creations of the governments of the region. 

—tThere is the Central American Bank for Economic 
Integration, which is of vital importance of the Central 
American integration movement. 

—There is the Pan American Health Organization, 
the regional agency for the Americas of the World 
Health Organization, which supports our efforts to pro- 
tect our human resources. We have also the Inter- 
American Institute of Agricultural Sciences and the other 
specialized organizations of the OAS. 

—tThere are the preinvestment and planning services 
of world agencies, which are available in Latin America 
through the United Nations Development Program and 
the regional action of the Economic Commission for 
Latin America and the Latin American Institute for 
Economic and Social Planning. Similarly significant are 
the initiatives of UNCTAD and the Special Committee 
on Latin American Coordination which has spelled out 
several important aspirations of the region. 

—There are also the international investment organs 
that have demonstrated by their vigorous action in 
Latin America in the last decade that they can make 
a great contribution to the region’s development. I am 
referring to the World Bank, the International Finance 
Corporation, the International Development Association, 
and the International Monetary Fund. 

The challenge of mobilization of an entire continent 
for effective progress requires more than vision, plan- 
ning, and action by the governments. It requires that 
all the people dedicate their talents and their energies 
to the task. Latin America’s date with destiny requires 
the support of all sectors of the population: 

—tThe students, whose wave of rebellion is an expres- 
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sion of the untapped energies that can and should be 
directed toward the battle against poverty, ignorance, 
and disease, with the vigorous leadership of the uni- 
versities and training centers. But we must be prepared 
to provide our youth not only with education, but with 
the opportunities they deserve. 

—The farmers and peasants who are the backbone 
of our countries, and who demand immediate attention 
to improve their living conditions. 

—The workers, whose skilled labor is indispensable 
if our countries are to industrialize and affirm their 
economic independence. 

—The businessmen, who must strike out boldly and 
confidently in new directions in this highly complex and 
competitive world. 

—The churches, with their new orientation of deep 
social concern for peace and human dignity. 

—And finally, we need the support of the private 
international agencies, foundations, and clubs that con- 
tribute to international cooperation. 


The Decade of Challenge 


If all the sectors that I have mentioned, public and 
private, national and international, join forces in a con- 
certed effort there can be no doubt of the outcome 
of the forthcoming decade of challenge. 

The years immediately ahead present a decisive op- 
portunity to build a world that can not only conquer 
other planets but live in harmony on its own. We must 
forge a civilization in which men of all regions and all 
races are accepted equally, out of respect for the dig- 
nity of man. In the economic and social field there 
are some actions that are so urgent that it would be 
senseless to postpone them. 

—For example, we must restructure world trade so 
that the developing countries can increase their exports 
of manufactured as well as basic products, and in the 
process stimulate scientific and technological develop- 
ment. A decisive role could be played by the elimi- 
nation of protective systems on the part of the indus- 
trialized countries and by the establishment of a more 
stable and remunerative system for the trade of the 
developing countries’ products. 

—To avoid demanding sacrifices of the Latin Ameri- 
can people that are not compatible with free enterprise, 
development will require an increasing flow of financing 
on terms that will not prove to be a yoke on our chil- 
dren or an invasion of the responsibility and initiative 
that belongs to each country. 

—We must find ways to ease the burden of the high 
cost of external financing for the Latin American coun- 
tries. We should seek solutions to this grave problem 
by exploring the possibility of some system of interest 
subsidies and reinvestment of interest payments in the 
borrowing countries. 

—For their part, the Latin American countries will 
have to concentrate their energies, in their long-range 
development policies, on the economic and social changes 
necessary for progress, so that our societies have the 
motivation and vigor that are needed to face the chal- 
lenge of the gaps. 

The challenge of the 70’s is before us. Our countries 
must reaffirm their goals and their spirit of solidarity 
and cooperation. They must put their instruments in 
order for action without further delay. 

The people and the tools are at hand. 

The time for action is now. 

Let us carry on. 





GEOGRAPHERS PRESSED 


The World Map Changes Rapidly 
As New Nations Are Proclaimed 


By G. ETZEL PEARCY 
The Geographer 


Much has been said and written 
about the rapidly-changing world in 
which new countries blossom forth 
overnight and national capitals have 
such names as Ouagadougou, Nou- 
akchott, and Bujumbura. In fact, 
geographers are frequently chided 
about keeping their maps up to date. 
That an avalanche of new national 
states has been hurtled across the 
political horizon is no idle conjec- 
ture and maps may actually be out- 
dated by the time the presses turn 
them out. 

Since the early days of World 
War II an average of 2.6 new coun- 
tries each year have augmented the 
pace of international events on the 
global scene. Too, sovereign states 
may have had their names changed; 
they may have acquired or lost terri- 
tory, or undergone major internal 
modifications. Despite the dynamics 
associated with such changes, how- 
ever, they tend to be concentrated 
regionally and much of the world 
political map remains _ relatively 
stable. 

Two new countries looming up 
in Africa or the Caribbean may 
sound dramatic but percentagewise 
such political change is but a mere 
ripple in the total international 
picture. 

At times changes may occur in 
series, occasioned by widespread 
political phenomena. For example, 
transfers of territory from one coun- 
try to another are commonly the 
outcome of postwar treaties, focusing 
upon specific points of contention 
after a major conflict. 

Following World War I .a wide 
zone running north and south through 
central Europe was subjected to a 
barrage of such territorial changes. 
Other changes may well have been 
major administrative or structural 
alterations within a state. 

Virtually all changes reflecting 
major geopolitical action fall into 
one or another of two basic cate- 
gories: 

1. Changes of an_ international 
nature where the sovereignty of ter- 
ritory is directly affected by an in- 
ternational boundary or line of de- 


marcation appearing, disappearing, 
or undergoing modification. The 
emergence of a newly independent 
state from dependent status also falls 
into this category. 

2. Changes within a_ sovereign 
state or area under its jurisdiction 
if of sufficient magnitude to be of 
significance internationally. For ex- 
ample, when Hawaii and Alaska be- 
came states of the United States, the 
change affected external as well as 
internal interests. Into this classifi- 
cation one can arbitrarily include 
official name changes of states and 
the division or consolidation of first 
order civil administrative districts. 
Also if a dependency receives or has 
thrust upon it a new political status 
of international interest it should be 
included. On the other hand one 
would not consider actions such as 
most coups d’etat, new constitutions, 
or civil wars in themselves as affect- 
ing the world sovereignty pattern. 

Based upon these criteria, ad- 
mittedly subjectively selected in some 
instances, the Office of the Geogra- 
pher between July 1, 1967 and June 
30, 1968 registered 19 major geo- 
political changes with reference to 
world or other small scale maps. 
They can be tabulated as illustrative 
of what map makers may accept 
as routine change at the national 
and international level: 

1. Three newly independent states 
appeared over the world political 
horizon: Southern Yemen, Nauru, 
and Mauritius. 

2. One territorial change took 
place: the Kuria Muria Islands were 
retroceded from the United Kingdom 
to Muscat and Oman. 

3. One dependent area _ had 
changes in its political status: The 
Bonin Islands, under U.S. adminis- 
tration, were returned to Japan. 

4. Three political entities had offi- 
cial name changes: French Somali- 
land became French Territory of 
Afars and Issas (FTAI); Brazil rec- 
ognized Federative Republic of Brazil 
as new formal designation; Uganda 
became a republic, hence assumed 
the new long form name of Republic 
of Uganda (This last action might 
also be classed as a change in politi- 
cal status). 

5. Ten sovereign states plus the 
regime known as North Viet-Nam 


made structural changes in their first 
order internal civil administrative di- 
visions. The range was from com- 
plete reorganization to the creation 
of a single unit such as province, 
district, or prefecture: Colombia, 
Congo (Brazzaville), France, Indo- 
nesia, Morocco, Netherlands (in Suri- 
nam), Nigeria, Philippines, Romania, 
Togo, and North Viet-Nam. 

Of these changes, the first nine 
would normally appear on world 
maps unless the scale were too small 
to permit. Most of the remainder 
would appear on regional or national 
maps to scales allowing this detail. 

Since July 1, 1968, closing date 
for recording the above changes, 
two more sovereign states have come 
into being: Swaziland and Equatorial 
Guinea. Also the Maldive Islands 
have changed from a sultanate to a 
republic. 

Beyond the changes at these levels 
map makers, of course, must concern 
themselves with infinite numbers of 
other cartographic alterations. The 
full scope of change in geographic no- 
menclature involves untold numbers 
of items including physical features 
as well as small territorial units with 
their cultural features and populated 
places. Fortunately, this detail mostly 
interests the specialist although any 
motorist can become non-plussed if 
the road map on which he depends 
carries outdated information. 

With but little doubt the factor of 
change will be with us as long as 
statesmen continue to function. That 
maps are ever-changing is only the 
first expression of the geopolitical 
impact taking place when a sovereign 
state is affected structurally at an 
international scale. 

Cartographers are only forerun- 
ners of the many who must work 
with new names of countries, new 
boundary alinements, new territorial 
status, and other concepts which 
modify the existing order of an ad- 
ministrative pattern at the national 
or international level. The modern 
citizen should at least be properly 
map-oriented in relation to world 
affairs for which he has responsi- 
bilities or which may affect him. 


The newly-completed Kainji Dam 
on the Niger River is now supplying 
electricity to the Nigerian national 
grid. Principal backer of the $245 
million dam was the World Bank. 
Other contributors included Canada, 
Italy, the Netherlands, the United 
Kingdom and the United States 
(AID). 
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Southern African Posts Hold Commercial Conference 


JOHANNESBURG—A three-day 
Commercial Conference was held re- 
cently at the American Consulate 
General here. 

Participants included Americans 
and South Africans involved in eco- 
nomic and commercial activities in 
Embassies and Consulates General 
in southern Africa. 

Pictured above at a final gathering 
of the group are, standing, from the 
left: Consul General Herbert Reiner, 
Jr., Johannesburg; David Holton, 
Commercial Officer, Johannesburg; 


Richardson Coordinates 


Prisoners of War Actions 

Secretary Rogers has asked Under 
Secretary Richardson to assume over- 
all coordination and responsibility for 
State Department actions concerning 
prisoners of war in Southeast Asia. 

This designation of the Under Sec- 
retary reaffirms the Government’s 
commitment at the highest levels to 
continue to do everything possible to 
assist and protect Americans held by 
North Viet-Nam and the Viet Cong, 
to obtain their earliest possible re- 
lease, and to encourage full compli- 
ance with the Geneva Convention of 
1949 relative to the treatment of 
prisoners of war. 

The Under Secretary will maintain 
close liaison on this subject with the 
White House, the Defense Depart- 
ment and the military services, and 
with Ambassador Lodge in Paris, 
who also is taking a close personal 
interest in our prisoners. 

Assisting the Under Secretary on 
prisoners of war matters as Special 
Assistant will be Frank A. Sieverts, 
who previously served in a similar 
Capacity with Ambassador Harriman. 
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David Anziska, Commercial Special- 
ist, Cape Town; Norman E. Barth, 
Chargé d’ Affaires, a.i., Maseru; Rich- 
ard Scissors, Economic/Commercial 
Officer, Cape Town; Gideon Uys, 
Commercial Analyst, Johannesburg; 
Michael Mouton, Commercial Spe- 
cialist, Durban; Bernard Blanken- 
heimer, Senior Commercial Officer, 
Johannesburg; Robert Ryan, Jr., 
Economic. Officer, Pretoria; Charles 
H. Pletcher, Chargé d’Affaires, a.i., 
Gaberones; Mrs. Doreen Campourog- 
lou, Commercial Specialist, Johannes- 


burg; and Ivar Nelson, Vice Consul, 
Mbabane. 

Sitting are, from the left: Miss 
Jenifer Jouxson, Commercial Secre- 
tary, Johannesburg; Harvey T. Clew, 
Economic Officer, AF/AFS, Depart- 
ment of State; Miss Carol Sheehan, 
Consular Officer, Durban; Miss 
Elaine Bernstein, Commercial Li- 
brarian, Johannesburg; Stephen M. 
Conger, Deputy Director, Africa Di- 
vision, Department of Commerce; 
and Chris Pappas, Chargé d’Affaires, 
a.i., Mbabane. 
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FRANKFURT—Consul General James R. Johnstone, left, and Paul F. DuVivier, 
back to camera, who is the Deputy Principal Officer, discuss recent damage to 
U.S. buildings here with Lord Mayor Dr. Willi Brundert. A broken window can 
be seen in the rear. Damaged in demonstrations in recent weeks have been 
the Consulate General, Amerika Haus, and the U.S. Trade Center. Twenty-one 
large windows were broken in the Consulate General during one demonstration. 
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1,000 CEREMONIES 


Virginia Duke Reigns Over State’s 
Treaty Signing Room 


The scene was a television studio 
in New York City and the occasion 
was a live, daytime showing of the 
“To Tell the Truth” program. The 
moderator asked: 

“Will the real Virginia Duke please 
stand up?” 

When Virginia Duke stood up, she 
and the other two girls appearing with 
her were each $100 richer. For only 
one of the four panelists—Joan Fon- 
taine—had correctly identified the 
“real” Virginia Duke, whose State 
Department title is “Treaty Deposi- 
tary Officer.” 

How did Joan Fontaine pick the 
“real” Virginia Duke? 

“She asked a question about the 
United Nations that only I answered 
correctly, and Miss Fontaine knew 
it,” Miss Duke recalled recently. 
“Remember, I was bound under the 
rules of the show to tell the truth; 
the other two girls weren't.” 

Appearing on a national TV pro- 
gram was no more exciting to Miss 
Duke than the week-to-week perfor- 
mance of her job, which she finds 
“fascinating.” 

As the Department’s Treaty De- 
positary Officer, Miss Duke arranges 
and supervises the signing of multi- 
lateral treaties, agreements, conven- 
tions, and other international docu- 
ments entrusted to the U.S. Govern- 
ment. 

Appropriately her office in the De- 
partment—Room 5422—is known as 
the Treaty Signing Room. 

Miss Duke’s role, which can be 
difficult, obviously calls for a pleasing 
and warm personality, social poise, 
finesse in handling delicate situations, 
and a thorough knowledge of deposi- 
tary work. 

Many of the signing ceremonies 
arranged by Miss Duke bring to- 
gether strangers. The result could 
easily be a coldly formal, even un- 
comfortable atmosphere were it not 
for Miss Duke’s ability to set people 
at ease. 

Since assuming her present job in 
1956, Miss Duke has arranged and 
participated in hundreds of signing 
ceremonies, probably close to 1,000. 
Not all of them have been held in the 
Department; some have taken place 
in the East Room of the White House, 
most notably recently the signing of 


the Treaty for the Non-Proliferation 
of Nuclear Weapons in July, 1968. 

For this treaty, the depositary 
countries are the United States, the 
United Kingdom and the Soviet 
Union. 

Two more nations, Finland and 
Norway, ratified the Treaty last 
month. The Finnish instrument of 
ratification was deposited by Coun- 
selor Pekka Malinen and the Nor- 
wegian instrument by Ambassador 
Are Gunneng, in both instances 
with Miss Duke. 

Miss Duke keeps the instruments 
of ratification of the Non-Prolifera- 
tion Treaty—there are nine at pres- 
ent—in the treaty office vault. In the 
same vault are the instruments of rati- 
fication of three other documents of 
which the U.S. is a depositary coun- 
try along with the United Kingdom 
and the Soviet Union. 

They are the Agreement on the 
Rescue of Astronauts, the Return of 
Astronauts, and the Return of Ob- 
jects Launched Into Outer Space; the 
Treaty on Principles Governing the 
Activities of States in the Explora- 
tion and Use of Outer Space, includ- 
ing the Moon and other Celestial 
Bodies; and the Treaty Banning Nu- 
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FOR DEPOSIT—Charles |. Bevans, Assist- 
ant Legal Adviser for Treaty Affairs, 


gives Miss Duke a document for storage 
in the Treaty Room vault. 










clear Weapon Tests in the Atmo- 
sphere, in Outer Space and Under 
Water. 

Counting those four pacts, the U.S. 
is the depositary Government for 148 
multilateral treaties, conventions and 
certain other international instru- 
ments. Seven of them, including the 
Universal Postal Convention, go back 
to 1897. 

Others include many of the most 
significant diplomatic documents 
drawn up in the post-World War II 
period. They are the Charter of the 
United Nations, the Articles of Agree- 


TREATY SIGNING—One of the many ceremonies at which Miss Duke assisted 
was the signing of the Outer Space Treaty by Carl W. A. Schurmann, the Nether- 


lands Ambassador to the United States. 
was then Deputy Director of the U.S. Arms Control and Disarmament Agency. 
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ment of the International Monetary 
Fund and the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development, the 
International Civil Aviation Conven- 
tion, the North Atlantic Treaty, the 
Treaty of Peace with Japan, the Stat- 
ute of the International Atomic En- 
ergy Agency, and the Antarctic 
Treaty. In her work, Miss Duke 
must have considerable diplomatic 
sensitivity. Inept handling of a diplo- 
matic instrument could be the source 
of embarassment to this country. 

It is not unusual for two or three 
different ceremonies to be held in the 
Treaty Signing Room on the same 
day. For example, on August 20, 
1968, the Ambassador of the Federal 
Republic of Germany signed the 
Agreement on the Rescue and Return 
of Astronauts and the Ambassador 
of Belgium, the Chargé d’Affaires ad 
interim of the Netherlands, and the 
Minister Counselor of the Embassy of 
Trinidad and Tobago each signed the 
Non-Proliferation Treaty. 

Most of the actual signing cere- 
monies are run off like clockwork. 
But there are hitches. When one Am- 
bassador went to sign the Test Ban 
Treaty in 1963 he found that his pen 
—his personal pen — contained no 
ink. Miss Duke immediately handed 
him a State Department pen with ink 
in It. 

None of the official events taking 
place in the Treaty Signing Room 
could be called minor, involving as 
they generally do representatives of 


Miss Terry, a Navajo, 
Is Assigned to Geneva 


Twenty-three-year-old Amelia Ter- 
ry of Wide Ruins, Arizona, is the only 
American Indian presently serving 
abroad in the U.S. Foreign Service. 

Miss Terry, a member of the Nava- 
jo Tribe, began her duties last month 
as a stenographer in the U.S. Mission 
in Geneva, Switzerland. 

Robert L. Bennett, Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs, presented Miss Ter- 
ry with a wrist watch at a farewell 
ceremony held in his office. 

Miss Terry is the daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Tom B. Terry of Ganado, 
Arizona. She is a graduate of Snow- 
flake Union High School in Arizona 
and Haskell Institute in Lawrence, 
Kansas, a business, technical and vo- 
cational school operated by the Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs. 

She is one of about 30 Indian, 
Eskimo, and Aleut graduates of Has- 
kell Institute to be employed by the 
State Department. 
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TREATY RATIFIED—Shown above 


is the 


instrument of ratification of the 


Non-Proliferation Treaty that was signed by Frederick, the King of Denmark. 


foreign governments. But several of 
them are brief. 

Recently a News LETTER repre- 
sentative chanced to be an eye wit- 
ness to at least a fleeting footnote to 
history in the Treaty Signing Room. 
He was present at 11 o'clock in the 
morning when an Ambassador— ac- 
companied by a Department Desk 
Officer — arrived in Miss Duke’s 
office. 


The Ambassador was to deposit his 
country’s instrument of ratification of 
the “Rescue of Astronauts” Agree- 
ment. Others in the room included 
Charles I. Bevans, Assistant Legal 
Adviser for Treaty Affairs, and his 
Deputy, Miss Sylvia E. Nilsen. The 
ceremony was brief, courteous, and 
pleasant. It lasted about three smooth 
minutes. 


FAREWELL GIFT—Miss Terry is given a wrist watch by the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, Robert L. Bennett, the day before her departure for overseas. 





President Nixon made an eventful eight-day visit to 
western Europe from February 23 to March 2. 

In leaving Washington, the President said of his trip: 
“This is the first step in what we hope will be a long 
series of steps that will take us down the road toward 
better understanding between nations.” 

Mr. Nixon, at an hour-long news conference at the 
White House on the evening of March 4, said that one 
of the accomplishments of the trip was the establish- 
ment of “a new relationship of trust and confidence” 
between the U.S. and European nations. 

President Nixon noted that Prime Minister Wilson, in 
welcoming him, used the term “mutual trust,” and that 
President de Gaulle used the word “confiance”—trust. 


% 


BRUSSELS—Seated with President Nixon and Secretary 
Rogers, at the left, is Harlan Cleveland, U.S. Ambassador 
to NATO. Brussels was the first stop for Mr. Nixon. 
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LONDON—President Nixon waves fo well wishers before 
going to dinner with Prime Minister Wilson, left, and David 
K. E. Bruce, at the right, U.S. Ambassador. 


BUCKINGHAM PALACE—Queen Elizabeth Il and Prince 
Philip give the American President a warm welcome. 


BONN—Thousands 
hailed the Amer- 
ican President in 
the West German 
Capital City. 
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BERLIN—In a highlight of his trip, President Nixon mounted 
this platform to view the Berlin Wall. Shown with the Ameri- 
can Chief Executive are, from left to right: Foreign Minister 
Willy Brandt, Mayor Klaus Schuetz, and Chancellor Kurt 
Georg Kiesinger. Mr. Nixon told Berliners: “Sometimes you 
must feel that you are very much alone. But always remem- 
ber, we are with you and always remember that people who 
are free and who want fo be free around the world are with 


NS 


you.... 


PARIS—The U.S. President had long conversations with Presi- 
dent Charles de Gaulle at Versailles and the Elysée Palace. 
They also met at two formal state dinners. 
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Berlin, Rome, Paris 


ROME—Mr. Nixon confers with President Giuseppe Saragat 
of Italy in the beautifully ornate Quirinale Palace. Their 
meeting was marked by warm cordiality. 


VATICAN CITY—Visiting Pope Paul VI with President Nixon 
were, from left, Secretary Rogers and Dr. Kissinger, 
Presidential Assistant, National Security. 
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GSA OFFICIALS—The State Department's prize-winning maintenance group is shown from the left: Robert Beacham, Produc- 
tion Scheduling Assistant; David Phillips, Administrator, Region 3; Daniel J. Spalding, Buildings Manager, State; Donald 
McCommas, Night Assistant Buildings Manager; Bradford Shelton, West Area Manager; Gordon Giersch, Assistant Buildings 
Manager; William Schmidt, GSA’s Commissioner of Public Buildings; and Anthony Innamorati, Deputy Assistant Commis- 
sioner for Buildings Management, Region 3. Mr. Giersch and Mr. Beacham are now serving in other GSA groups. 


Department's GSA Field Office Wins National Honors 


The State Department “field office” 
of the General Services Administra- 
tion (GSA), which takes care of the 
housekeeping needs of about 7,000 
employees in Main State alone, has 
been judged the best of the more 
than 200 GSA “field offices” in the 
United States. 

Composed of 403 men and 
women, including administrative and 
custodial personnel, various types of 


Virgil Atwood, a skilled GSA cabinet maker in the De- 
partment, is shown with a door made for the White House. 


craftsmen, and guards, the State “of- 
fice” emerged the winner in national 
competition after gaining several re- 
gional awards. (See News LETTER, 
June 1968.) 

GSA personnel in the Department 
not only maintain Main State. They 
service some other buildings as well. 

The importance of their work in 
the Department—cleaning, repairing, 
painting, and so forth—can be seen 
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easily in the estimated replacement 
cost of the Main State building: $59 
million. 

The top GSA Award to the De- 
partment’s maintenance unit was 
presented to Daniel J. Spalding, 
Buildings Manager at State, at a re- 
cent ceremony in the Department's 
West Auditorium. William Schmidt, 
GSA’s Commissioner of Public 
Buildings, made the presentation. An 


Main State has 34 passenger elevators and eight freight 
elevators which the GSA must keep in top condition. 
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earlier Regional Award was pre- 
sented by David Phillips, Adminis- 
trator, Region 3, which embraces the 
Washington Metropolitan Area. 

To win top honors in the GSA na- 
tional competition was anything but 
easy. 
Main State is a huge structure on 
a site of 11.8 acres. The building is 
834 feet long, 541 feet wide, and 
150 feet high. It has a gross area of 
2,498,800 square feet and a net area 
of 1,563,515 square feet. The build- 
ing has eight floors plus a basement, 
where there is parking space for 
1,000 cars. 

Its main cafeteria has a seating 
capacity of 1,248. The Executive 
Dining Room seats another 150. 
Then there are the West Auditorium, 
with a capacity of 800; the East 
Auditorium, with a capacity of 200; 
and the International Conference 
Room, which seats 482. 

There are 34 passenger elevators 
in Main State, in addition to two es- 
calators and eight freight elevators. 
The building has approximately 60,- 
000 flourescent light fixtures. About 
2,400 flourescent tubes are replaced 
monthly. The average monthly bill 
for electricity is $55,000. 

Four 1,500-ton compressors pro- 
vide refrigeration for the air condi- 
tioning system in New State. There 
are 26,000 pneumatic controls to 
regulate the temperature and air 
movement throughout the building. 

Main State has six miles of corri- 
dors to keep clean. It also has 4,000 
windows (and approximately as 
many venetian blinds) to keep clean. 

The State Department is a prime 
point of interest for visitors to Wash- 
ington. Although security regulations 
do not permit visitors “off the 
street,” guided tours are conducted 
daily. Last year the total number of 
visitors was around 86,000. 

Further, there is a suite of rooms 
for diplomatic functions on the 
eighth floor. The President, Vice 
President, Secretary of State and 
other Cabinet members use these 
areas to entertain foreign Chiefs of 
State and other VIP’s. 

This penthouse type space is 
equipped to handle anything from a 
small luncheon party to a formal State 
dinner seating 120, or a buffet recep- 
tion for up to 1,000. The rooms are 
furnished with a collection of Ameri- 
cana, including fine antiques and art 
treasures valued at more than $4 
million. 

In addition to the diplomatic func- 
tions area, the eighth floor has two 
dining rooms, one for the Secretary 
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of State and the other for the As- 
sistant Secretaries. 

The cleaning of all this space is 
a unique and extremely difficult 
problem. 

During the past year, 289 func- 
tions were held in the Diplomatic 
Area with a total attendance of 
51,616. 

From GSA’s viewpoint, the amount 
of “paper” generated in Main State 
is astounding. GSA hauls off 20 
bales of unclassified wastepaper a day 
from the building. Each bale weighs 
a ton. GSA also processes six tons 
of classified wastepaper daily in 
Main State. 

The building is cleaned from 10 
p.m. to 6:30 a.m. so as not to incon- 
venience the occupants. But GSA 
makes many of its service calls dur- 
ing the day. Last year it spent 40,- 
000 manhours handling over 70,000 
service Calls. 

State’s prize-winning maintenance 
group is headed by Bradford Shel- 
ton, GSA’s West Area Manager. In 
addition to Mr. Spalding, Buildings 
Manager, the group included, at the 
time of the Award, Gordon Giersch, 
Assistant Buildings Manager; Robert 
Beacham, the Production Scheduling 
Assistant; and Donald McCommas, 
Night Assistant Buildings Manager. 
Since the winning of top GSA honors 
by the State unit, Mr. Giersch has 
been promoted to Buildings Man- 
ager, Revenue-Post Office Group, and 
Mr. Beacham to Assistant Buildings 
Manager of the Langley Group. 

In the national contest, the State 
“field office” was judged on the fol- 
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Mrs. Edna Hunter, left, and Mrs. Dorothy 
Lawrence, of the GSA staff, have been 
cleaning the Secretary's office since 
1942 and ‘41 respectively. 


lowing: cleaning services, mainte- 
nance effectiveness; personnel man- 
agement, including manpower utili- 
zation; repairs and improvements; 
budget and general administration; 
agency relations; protection services; 
miscellaneous and related services, 
including elevator operation, design 
and construction; space manage- 
ment and business; and contract 
administration. 

Looking at the GSA operation in 
the Department, the Award Commit- 
tee asked: “Is that any way to run 
a building?” The Committee an- 
swered: “You bet it is.” 


LeRoy Sitton destroys a fluorescent tube as a safety precaution. About 2,400 
tubes are replaced monthly in Main State, which has 60,000 fluorescent lights. 
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CU and IIE 


Officials of the Bureau of Educa- 
tional and Cultural Affairs (CU) con- 
ferred last month with Directors of 
the Regional Offices of the Institute 
of International Education (IIE), the 
biggest non-Government student ex- 
change organization in the United 
States. (See photo. ) 

Meeting in Washington with IIE 
Directors were CU Office Directors, 
CU Foreign Student Liaison Officers, 
and the Operations Staff of the Board 
of Foreign Scholarships. 

Their discussions centered on the 
mutual responsibility of CU and IIE 
for foreign students attending Amer- 
ican colleges and universities under 
the CU program. 

Directors of IIE Regional Offices 
in Los Angeles, San Francisco, Den- 
ver, Houston, Chicago, Atlanta, 
Washington, and New York were 


| Personal Property Loss | 


As required by law, the Depart- 
ment filed an annual report with 
Congress last month on the amount 
paid in Calendar Year 1968 to State 
Department employees in the settle- 
ment of claims for personal property 
losses. 

The report, compiled by OPR/ 
ASD, showed that 207 claims were 
settled for approximately $113,000 
last year under the Military Person- 
nel and Civilian Employees’ Claims 
Act of 1964. 

Fires, thefts, transportation mis- 
haps, floods, and civil disorders were 
among the causes of the property 
losses, most of them overseas. 
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Officials Confer on Student Exchange Program 


present, as were Directors of IIE 
Overseas Offices in Paris and Lima. 

The IIE group included Dr. How- 
ard Cutler, Executive Vice President; 
Dr. John Thurston, Vice President in 
charge of Foreign Student Exchange; 
Ambassador Randolph Kidder (Ret.), 
now Director of IIE-Paris; and Rex- 
ford L. Baer and Gordon Hagberg, 
Directors of IIE Offices in Los Ange- 
les and Washington. 

The IIE, which assists in adminis- 
tering the Department’s graduate stu- 
dent program under the Fulbright- 
Hays Act, observed its 50th anni- 
versary last month by sponsoring the 
Sixth Conference on _ International 
Education in Washington. 

Regional directors and other offi- 
cials of IIE are shown above with CU 
representatives. From left (facing 
camera) are: Esther L. Hawkins, 
Academic Programs Adviser, CU/ 


BFS; Dr. Jacob Canter, Acting Assis- 
tant Secretary, CU; Dr. John Thurs- 
ton, Vice President, IIE; Howard 
Meyers, Special Assistant, CU; For- 
mer Ambassador Randolph A. Kid- 
der, Director, IIE-Paris; Beverly 
Smith, CU/ARA; Robert Blair, Di- 
rector, II[E-Denver; Gloria Ilic, Head, 
Foreign Student Placement, IIE; 
Marshall Powers, Director, IIE-At- 
lanta; Margaret Smith, CU/EUR; 
Lillie Vaden, CU/EA (profile at 
right). 

Also in the picture (backs to cam- 
era) are: Barbara McLean, Head, 
Special Programs, IIE; Phillis Beech- 
ler, Director, IIE-Northeast; Ann 
Brosius, IIE-New York; Robert 
White, IIE-New York; Philip Evans, 
Director, IIE-San Francisco; and 
Ralph H. Vogel, Executive Secretary, 
CU/BFS. 


Nominations Due April 16 for Rockefeller Awards 


The Department is now seeking 
nominations for the government-wide 
Rockefeller Public Service Awards 
for 1969. Deadline for nominations 
is April 16. 

Five annual awards —each for 
$10,000 in five broad fields of gov- 
ernment activity—— honor men and 
women “whose careers in the Federal 
Government have been marked by 
sustained excellence in service to the 
Nation.” 

The fields are Administration; For- 
eign Affairs or International Opera- 
tions; the General Welfare or Na- 
tional Resources; Law, Legislation, 
or Regulation; Science, Technology, 
or Engineering. : 

The awards program has been 





made possible by personal contribu- 
tions to Princeton University by John 
D. Rockefeller, 3rd, an alumnus and 
for 30 years a Charter Trustee of the 
University. It is administered as a 
national trust by Princeton’s Wood- 
row Wilson School of Public and In- 
ternational Affairs. 

Nominations should be addressed 
to the Rockefeller Public Service 
Awards, Woodrow Wilson School, 
Princeton University, Princeton, New 
Jersey 08540. However, all nomina- 
tions should be forwarded to Eugene 
R. Schelp, PER/PSD, Executive Sec- 
retary of the Department Awards 
Committee, Room 1821, New State, 
for the Awards Committee’s endorse- 
ment before submission to Princeton. 
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Economic Reports 
Required of Posts 
Sharply Curtailed 


About 1,630 repetitive economic 
reports required annually of Foreign 
Service posts under the Current Eco- 
nomic Reporting Program (CERP) 
have been eliminated. 

The 37.9 percent reduction in the 
CERP reports, from 4,299 to 2,669, 
came as a result of the intensive 
scrutiny given economic reporting by 
the BALPA Step 4 Task Force, the 
Foreign Reporting Division in the 
Bureau of Economic Affairs (E/ 
CBA/REP), and various other Agen- 
cies and Departments, including 
Commerce, Treasury, and Labor. 

During the review process, each 
requirement for each post was re- 
viewed according to the criteria of 
essentiality and availability of the 
information in Washington. 

The necessity for a continuing re- 
view of economic reporting require- 
ments was pinpointed by Operation 
BALPA. (See News LETTER, June, 
1968). The Foreign Reporting Divi- 
sion was assigned this responsibility 
last August upon the recommendation 
of the former Step 4 Task Force. 

Posts also were requested to review 
continuously their requirements and 
to question reports which seem unes- 
sential or duplicative, or which could 
be satisfied by the submission of for- 
eign publications. 

Similarly E/CBA/REP invites all 
economic reporting officers to review 
with them the present CERP country 
requirements and post reporting while 
on consultation in Washington. 


Foreign Service Club 
Formed in California 


Former employees of the Foreign 
Service and other U.S. civilian or 
military organizations who have 
served abroad and who are now liv- 
ing in San Francisco or its environs 
have been invited to join the Foreign 
Service Club of the Bay Area. 

Newly elected officers for 1969 are 
Vincent Kuehlmann, P.O.° Box 282, 
Corte Madera, Marin County, Cali- 
fornia, President; Mrs. Doris Bebb, 
Asia Foundation, San _ Francisco, 
Secretary; and Miss Ethel G. Ber- 
nenko, of San Francisco, Publicity 
Chairman. 

Anyone in the Bay Area may ob- 
tain additional information from Mr. 
Kuehlmann at his home, 924-4892, 
after 6 P.M., or at his office, 397- 
4071, in San Francisco. 
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NEW DIRECTIVES ISSUED 


Organization 


The National Security Council has been 
designated by the President as the princi- 
pal forum for consideration of national 
security policy issues requiring Presidential 
decision. The President has assigned to the 
Secretary authority and responsibility to 
the full extent permitted by law for the 
over-all direction, coordination, and super- 
vision of interdepartmental activities of the 
United States Government overseas. The 
Interdepartmental Regional Groups (IRG) 
and the Political-Military Interdepartmen- 
tal Groups have been reconstituted as the 
NSC Interdepartmental Groups (NSC-IG) 
(FAMC-S21). 

The Bureau of Inter-American Affairs 
(ARA-LA) has established the position of 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for Social and 
Civic Development—Associate U.S. Co- 
ordinator for Program Planning. A reorga- 
nization in the Bureau of East Asian and 
Pacific Affairs (EA) reassigned the coun- 
try responsibilities of three Country Direc- 
tors into two as follows: (a) Country Di- 
rector for Laos and Cambodia (EA/LC), 
and (b) Country Director for Thailand 
and Burma (EA/TB) (TL:ORG-24). 


General 


Overseas Schools—A simplified method 
of handling funds in administering AID’s 
dependent education program is provided 
in Uniform State/AID TI:GEN-118. 


Finance 


The requirement for paying local sala- 
ries and American allowances in foreign 
currency in excess and near-excess cur- 
rency countries is restated to reflect cur- 





rent policy considerations. (Uniform 
State/USIA TL:FIN-127). 

Salary rates for Executive Levels I 
through V were increased in accordance 
with the Federal Salary Act of 1967 (Pub- 
lic Law 90-206) effective with the first pay 
period commencing after February 14, 
1969 (TL:FIN-128). 

Cashier operations were incorporated in 
a new section 390 in 4 FAM. Other parts 
of Section 300, Cash Accounting, were 
revised and reorganized to bring them up 
to date and withdraw material now in- 
cluded in section 390. (Uniform State/ 
USIA TL:FIN-129). 

Reporting requirements for the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury were reduced. Only 
one monthly SF-1221, Statement of Trans- 
actions, is prepared for the Bureau of Ac- 
counts to include all transactions formerly 
reported at the division level (TL:FIN- 
130). 


General Services 


Commercial ocean bills of lading, issued 
by American-flag carriers must state that 
the shipment is being made under all terms 
and conditions of the U.S. Government 
Bill of Lading. Shipments made by foreign- 
flag carriers are to be under the terms and 
conditions of the U.S. Government Bill of 
Lading whenever possible (Uniform State/ 
AID/USIA TL:GS:H-41). 

Because of the need to replace worn 
out and nonapproved containers, the mora- 
torium is canceled on the purchase of 
combination safe files. 


Citizenship and Passports 


A checklist of current pages has been 
issued for 8 FAM (TL:CP-28). 


RETIRES—Dr. Lewis K. Woodward, Jr., center, retired last month after serving 
13 years with the Medical Division, of which he formerly was the Director. More 
recently he had been a Special Assistant to Dr. George |. Mishtowt, left, the 
present Director of the Division. He holds a Certificate, signed by Secretary 
Rogers, appointing Dr. Woodward a Consultant to the Division. Ambassador 
John M. ‘Steeves, Director General of the Foreign Service, holds a Certificate of 
Appreciation given Dr. Woodward. In his 13 years with the Department, Dr. 


Woodward traveled one million miles, visiting posts around the world. 
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therapy. Mr. Alter assists him with the homemade device. 


Mr. Alter tosses the bean bag to David, who is steadily 
improving. David also swims for physical exercise. 


One Burden Is Lifted for Parents of Gravely Injured David Alter 


The Department of Labor has de- 
cided that 18-year-old David E. Al- 
ter, III, who was critically injured in 
an auto accident in Lusaka, Zambia, 
more than three years ago, is entitled 
to all benefits—including medical 
care and services—of the Federal 
Employees’ Compensation Act. 

The ruling has brought great sighs 
of relief to David’s parents, who have 
carried their burdens with hope and 
fortitude. 

The son of a Foreign Service fam- 
ily, David, then 15, was living with 
his parents and going to school in 
Lusaka, where his father was an 
Attaché at the U.S. Embassy and 
AID’s top-ranking representative. 

On Christmas Eve, 1965, as David 
was en route to a Christmas party 
given by a Zambian official, a truck 
collided with the car as the youth 
was alighting near the official’s resi- 
dence. The truck glanced off the car, 
left the pavement, and struck David, 
throwing him 30 feet. 

Rushed to the Lusaka General 
Hospital, he was examined by the 
local medical officer on duty, who 
diagnosed the injury as simple con- 
cussion. The doctor did not prescribe 
treatment and the boy was placed in 
bed. 

The following morning, David, 
still unconscious, was examined by a 
neurosurgeon. 

Subsequently, it developed that 
David had actually suffered “severe 
brain stem damage in addition to a 
fracture of the right leg, torn liga- 
ments in both knees, a fractured nose, 
loss of a tooth and lacerations.” 

On January 29, 1966, David was 
evacuated to the Army Medical Hos- 
pital in Frankfurt. A few days later 
he was moved to Walter Reed Medi- 
cal Center in Washington. 

Three days later he was transferred 
to the Washington Hospital Center. 
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He remained there for more than a 
year. 

On February 22, 1967, he was re- 
leased to the home care of his par- 
ents, with nurses on duty. 

David remained unconscious from 
the moment of impact on December 
24, 1965, until October 1966. 

Meanwhile, his medical 
mounted into the thousands. 

Under the Foreign Service Act of 
1946, as amended, the Department 
paid for the first 120 days of David’s 
hospitalization and treatment — the 
maximum allowed by law. The cut- 
off day was April 24, 1966. 

The Alters’ high-option, Govern- 
ment-wide indemnity plan paid the 
maximum amount — $40,000 — in 
1966, and a renewable $2,000 in 
1967 and 1968. 

But the bills continued at the rate 
of more than $2,200 a month. By 
April of last year the Alters’ had in- 
curred expenses of $29,000, over and 
above what they had received in in- 
demnity. 

Doctors estimated that the boy’s 
medical bills would run well over 
$100,000. 

The Alters went through their pri- 
vate savings. They borrowed money. 
Friends made personal loans. Col- 
leagues contributed generously. 

Department officials, including of- 
ficers in the Medical Division, assist- 
ed in every way. Last October the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
favorably reported out a private bill 
(S. 2969) “for the relief of David E. 
Alter, III.” The bill was later passed 
by the full Senate. 

The 14,000-member State-USIA 
Recreation Association published an 
appeal for funds in its monthly Com- 
muniqué. The Recreation Associa- 
tion’s stores sold copies of Mr. Alter’s 
calendar based on the, theme of the 
zodiac. 


bills 





AID officials and Mr. Alter, who 
is now in the Agency’s Office of Per- 
sonnel and Manpower, also filed a 
claim with the Labor Department's 
Bureau of Employees’ Compensation. 

The Bureau determined that David 
was en route to a function where he 
intended to perform a specific ser- 
vice for AID and that the “particular 
circumstances applying to his service 
made him a civil employee of the 
United States at the time of injury.” 

Within days, the Bureau made a 
partial payment of $35,000. 

The Alters are grateful to all who 
have helped. And David? He con- 
tinues to receive treatment. His fam- 
ily and physicians are encouraged by 
his steady progress. 


Laurence Vass Honored 
By Department of the Army 


Laurence C. Vass, United States 
Representative and Chairman of the 
Advisory Committee to the High 
Commissioner of the Ryukyu Islands, 
was recently presented the Depart- 
ment of the Army “Meritorious Ci- 
vilian Service Award” by the High 
Commissioner of the Ryukyu Islands. 

Mr. Vass, who holds the rank of 
Minister, has been serving in his 
present post in the Ryukyu Islands 
since February 1968. Prior to his 
assignment on Okinawa he served as 
Minister-Counselor for Economic Aid 
and Commercial Affairs at the U.S. 
Embassy in Tokyo for three and one- 
half years. 


U.S. Savings Bonds and Freedom 
Shares are “indestructible.” Every 
Bond and Share is registered in the 
name of the owner, microfilm copies 
of that registration are kept on file, 
and any Bond or Share lost, stolen, 
mutilated, or destroyed will be re- 
placed by the Treasury. 
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Courses To Improve 
Speaking, Reading, 
Writing Set for May 


Three Communications Courses— 
in public speaking, reading improve- 
ment, and effective writing—will be 
sponsored in May by the School of 
Professional Studies of the Foreign 
Service Institute. Similar FSI courses 
are being held this month. 

The public speaking course will 
begin May 5 and run for eight weeks. 
It will be held mornings and evenings 
in the east auditorium of the Depart- 
ment. The Instructor will be Andy 
Wallen. 

The reading improvement course 
will start May 6 and last until June 
13. It will be given afternoons in 
New State. The course is made 
available to Department employees 
through special arrangements with 
Vicore, Inc., originators of Visual 
Conceptual Reading. 

This course costs the student $55, 
with the payment made directly to 
Vicore, Inc. It is the only one of the 
three Communications Courses for 
which a Department employee him- 
self pays. 

The course in effective writing will 
begin May 13 and last two and one- 
half weeks. It will be held Tuesday 
and Thursday afternoons from 2 to 
4:30 p.m. 

Further information can be ob- 
tained from Bureau Training Officers 
or the Communications and Clerical 
Skills Program Office at FSI, Ext. 
5570. 


Nominations Due May 15 
For Lane Bryant Awards 


Nominations close May 15 for the 
special 9 Lane Bryant Inter- 
nationa .unteer Awards for “ex- 
traordinary volunteer efforts made by 
Americans on foreign soil.” (See 
News LETTER, October 1968). 

Any USS. citizen is eligible, includ- 
ing government workers, members of 
the armed forces, and private citizens 
living or working abroad. But the 
work must be clearly non-remunera- 
tive. 

Each nomination must be accom- 
panied by a statement of not more 
than 400 words describing the activ- 
ity. 

Entry forms may be obtained from 
the Lane Bryant Awards Committee, 
465 Fifth Avenue, New York,.N.Y., 
10017. 

The Awards will be presented in 
December. 
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Program 


SCHOOL OF PROFESSIONAL STUDIES 
Administrative Training 


Administrative Operations and Management 
Budget and Financial Management 
Departmental Officer Orientation 

General Foreign Service Orientation 


Consular Training 


Consular Operations 

Immigration Law and Visa Regulations 
Nationality Law and Consular Procedures 
Special Consular Services 


Economic and Commercial Training 


Economics and Modern Diplomacy 

International Trade Expansion 

Review of Current Commercial and 
Economic Specialist Functions 


Political Training 
Science, Technology and Foreign Affairs 
Computers and Foreign Affairs 
Communism and Political Extremism 
International Law 
Political-Military Affairs 
Quantitative Methodology in Political Science 
International Organization 
Population Problems 


Junior Officer Training 
Foreign Affairs Management Seminar 


Communication Skills 
Effective Writing 
Public Speaking 
Reading Improvement 


Clerical Training 
Stenography 
Typewriting 
Basic Communications Skills | 
Officer Typewriting 
Foreign Service Secretarial Training 
Department Clerical Orientation 
Wives’ Seminar 
Volunteer English Teacher Program 


CENTER FOR AREA AND COUNTRY STUDIES 
Area Studies 

Atlantic Community 

Near East and North Africa 

Africa, Sub-Sahara 

South Asia 

Southeast Asia 

East Asia 

Latin America 


SPECIAL STUDIES 
Orientation for American Grantees 


SCHOOL OF LANGUAGE STUDIES 
French 
German 
Italian 
Japanese 
Portuguese 
Spanish 
Urdu 


VIET-NAM TRAINING CENTER 
Viet-Nam Training Center 
NATIONAL INTERDEPARTMENTAL SEMINAR 


National Seminar 


*First four days of Course 08103 
tAvailable early 1969 

tAn evening class 

§Morning and evening classes 


April 
31 
17 
17 14 
17 14 
7 
Correspondence 


May 


5 
12 
12 


16 


Course 


Correspondence Course 
Correspondence Courset 


10 


7 


10 


31 


17 


2 


3,31 


17 


31 

3,31 
3,31 
3,31 
3,31 


3,31 


24 


24 


24 


10 


28 


21 


14 


28 


14 


21 
21 
21 


21 
21 


21 


12 


19 


12 


19 


SCHEDULE OF COURSES AT FSI 


March 


Length 


4 weeks 
3 weeks 
4 days* 
2 weeks 


2 weeks 
18 months 
18 months 
10 months 


2 weeks 
4 weeks 


2-4 weeks 


1 week 
1 week 
1 week 
1 week 
1 week 
1 week 
1 week 
1 week 


2 weeks 


12 hours 
24 hours 
24 hours 


10 weeks 
10 weeks 
10 weeks 
1 week 
2% days 
2% days 
2 weeks 
1 week 


3 weeks 
3 weeks 
3 weeks 
3 weeks 
3 weeks 
3 weeks 
3 weeks 


1 week 


20 weeks 

20-32 wks. 
20-24 wks. 
24-44 wks. 
20-24 wks. 
20-24 wks. 
24-44 wks. 


3-42 wks. 


3 weeks 





Embassy Wives Give of Their Time and Hearts to Belgrade Orphans 


BELGRADE — Women of the 
American Embassy here have found 
a path to the hearts of Belgrade or- 
phans and, through them, to the peo- 
ple of Yugoslavia. 

It came about through a sugges- 
tion of Mrs. Irwin M. Tobin, wife of 
the Deputy Chief of Mission, that 
the women set up a toy workshop. 

They had learned that orphan 
children are well provided for by the 
Government. But the director of the 
orphanage agreed that a few bright 
stuffed toys to cheer the cold days of 
winter would be welcome. 

And so, the toy shop was under- 
taken. (See photo.) 

Mrs. Robert I. Miller, wife of the 
Deputy Public Affairs Officer of 
USIS and just arrived in Belgrade, 
offered her briefly occupied home for 
weekly meetings; and Mrs. Clayton 
Mudd, wife of the Political Counsel- 
or, quickly put her money-gathering 
capabilities into action. A small con- 
tribution of a few cents a week went 
toward “stuffing” and incidentals. 

Over a period of six weeks 35 Em- 
bassy women appeared regularly at 
the workshop and worked a startling 
transformation. Colored remnants of 
hand-knit sweaters became _lion’s 
manes, gay odd buttons began to 
blink as Raggedy Ann’s eyes, and 
stray pieces the dressmaker left fat- 
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tened into stout Humpty Dumpty 
tummies. 

There was amusement and affec- 
tion among the ladies for the grow- 
ing menagerie on the shelves; the 
red-eared bandy-legged donkey, a 
shellfish in seersucker overalls, the 
clown with the ruffled evening shirt. 

In late December 143 stuffed toys 
were presented to Belgrade’s home 
for young children. A Christmas 
USIS window featuring the volunteer 


work of American women in Bel- 
grade was another complimentary cli- 
max to the project. 

Although not permitted to present 
the toys personally to the children, 
the ladies contented themselves by 
imagining the juvenile enchantment 
evoked by their handiwork. And, as 
an additional dividend, their efforts 
were viewed here as a very human 
contribution to improved relations 
with Yugoslavia. 


BOGOTA—Miss Maria Inés Lleras de la Fuente, daughter of President Carlos 
Lleras Restrepo, receives a donation of 4,250 pesos from Ambassador Reynold 
E. Carlson for a nursery she runs. Looking on are Mrs. Carlson, left, and 
Miss Silvia Herrera, a friend of Miss Lleras. The money was collected by the 
U.S. Government Wives from U.S. Government employees. All told, the women 
collected 12,750 pesos. -Two other charities also received 4,250 pesos apiece. 
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Davis Cuppers Make 
Friends for U.S. 
In 10-Country Tour 


The U.S. Davis Cup Tennis Team, 
which won the coveted trophy in 
Australia in December, visited 10 
countries of East Asia in January to 
give exhibitions and hold clinics. 

The tour, financed largely by local 
tennis federations, was initially rec- 
ommended to Donald Dell, non-play- 
ing captain of the team, by the Bu- 
reau of Educational and Cultural 
Affairs. The team toured under the 
auspices of the Department’s Cultur- 
al Presentations Program. 

The tour covered New Zealand, 
Indonesia, Singapore, Burma, Thai- 
land, Laos, Viet-Nam, Hong Kong, 
the Philippines, and Japan. Lt. Ar- 
thur Ashe, Stan Smith, Charlie Pasa- 
rell and Bob Lutz composed the play- 
ing group, except for a period when 
Lt. Ashe returned to the U.S. to re- 
ceive a national Chamber of Com- 
merce award. He rejoined the tour in 
Thailand. Mr. Dell also participated 
in exhibitions and clinics on the tour. 

In Laos Prince Souvanna Phouma, 
the Prime Minister, attended the ex- 
hibition and congratulated the play- 
ers. In Burma, Bohmu Gwan Shein, 
Secretary of the Union of Burma 
Sports and Physical Education Com- 
mittee, welcomed the visiting athletes. 

Reports from the field include: 

From Embassy Rangoon: “The 
Team’s visit to Burma last week was 
an outstanding success despite a nec- 
essarily tight schedule and the ab- 
sence of Arthur Ashe. The team con- 
ducted clinics on two successive 
mornings before an assemblage of all 
of Burma’s ranking tennis players, 
many youngsters, and several hun- 
dred tennis spectators . . . Off as well 
as on the court, the four young Amer- 
icans proved to be outstanding good 
will ambassadors . . .” 

From Embassy Vientiane: “Davis 
Cup Team visit to Laos enormous 
success. . . . Team conducted clinic 
and participated in making film for 
young players. . . . Team richly de- 
Served praise of spectators, govern- 
ment spokesmen and local press. Cap- 
tain Dell performed in superior fash- 
ion as player during exhibition and as 
team spokesman at Ambassador’s re- 
ception where he praised condition of 
court, preparations for the match and 
gracious Lao hospitality:” ° 

From Embassy Saigon: “The team 
was greeted at the airport by mem- 
bers of the Vietnamese Lawn Tennis 
Federation. . . . After tennis exhibi- 
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VIENTIANE—Prince Souvanna Phouma, Prime Minister of Laos, 


congratulates 


members of the U.S. Davis Cup Tennis Team after an exhibition doubles match. 


RANGOON—Don Dell, Captain of the U.S. Davis Cup Tennis Team, shakes hands 
with Bohmu Gwan Shein, Secretary of the Union of Burma Sports and Physical 
Education Committee. Looking on is U.S. Ambassador Arthur W. Hummel. 


tions at Tan Son Nhut Air Force 
Base, the champions visited wounded 
servicemen in the hospital and ended 
their day with a reception where they 
met Vietnamese amateur tennis 
champions. . . . The team drew more 
than 15,000 fans during the three- 
day series of tennis clinics and exhibi- 


tions. More than 500 South Vietna- 
mese youths attended clinic. 
Team members proved excellent rep- 
resentatives of U.S. youth on and off 
the courts.” 

On their return to the U.S. the 
team was received by President Nix- 
on at the White House. 
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Aaron S. Brown, 55, Dies; 
Ex-Envoy to Nicaragua 


Retired Ambassador Aaron S. 
Brown, 55, who had served as the 
U.S. envoy to Nicaragua from 1961 
to 1967, died at his home in New 
York City on Feb- 
ruary 22. 

Mr. Brown joined 
the Foreign Service 
in July 1937 and 
held posts in Mex- 
ico, Ireland, Co- 
lombia, Thailand 
and Portugal. In 
. 1956 he was named 
a Deputy Director of 

the Office of Per- 
Ambassador Brown sonnel in the De- 
partment and, two years later, he was 
promoted to Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary for Personnel. 

In 1961 President Kennedy named 
him Ambassador to Nicaragua. He 
retired in May 1967. 

His immediate survivors include 
his wife, Dorothy; two daughters, 
Mrs. Charles Hewitt, of Virginia 
Beach, Va. and Mrs. Don Kilgore, 
of Lyme, N.H.; and two sisters, Mrs. 
William I. Rose and Mrs. George 
Pulakas, both of Albuquerque, N.M. 
Mr. Brown lived at 36 Gramercy 
Place, New York, N.Y. 


Edwin L. Smith 


Edwin L. Smith, 53, a retired For- 
eign Service Officer, died at the Rose- 
wood Hospital in Hot Springs, Ar- 
kansas, on February 9. 

Mr. Smith entered the Foreign Ser- 
vice in September 1939 and had 
served in Moscow, Algiers, Tangier 
and Benghazi. He was a graduate of 
the National War College. His last 
assignment prior to retirement in De- 
cember 1967 was in the Office of the 
Special Representative for U.S.-Pan- 
ama Relations. 

He leaves his wife, Marcelle, of 11 
Belvedere Gardens, Hot Springs, Ar- 
kansas. 





Lorraine Ford 


Lorraine Ford, 52, who had served 
as a member of the Foreign Service 
Staff for many years, died in Fort 
Lauderdale, Fla., on February 22. 

Miss Ford joined the Foreign Ser- 
vice in May 1955. She held many 
assignments at home and abroad and 
retired in March 1967. 

Her immediate survivors include 
her parents, Mr. and Mrs. William 
Ford, of Park City, 1931 S.W. 85th 
Lane, Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 








James L. Russell 


James L. Russell, 26, a Foreign 
Service Officer serving with AID’s 
CORDS Program in Viet-Nam, died 
at the George Washington University 
Hospital on March 1. 

Mr. Russell, who was on visitation 
leave in Washington, was a former 
Peace Corps Volunteer in Turkey. He 
joined the Foreign Service in Feb- 
ruary 1967 and was detailed to AID 
in May 1967. 

His immediate survivors include his 
wife, the former Ly-Thi Phien, a 
Vietnamese Language Instructor at 
the Foreign Service Institute, who 
lives at 1600 N. 16th Street, Apt. 6, 
Arlington, Va., and his parents, Mr. 
and Mrs. James P. Russell, of 9723 
Larch Street, Bloomington, Calif. 


Eric Englund 


Eric Englund, a retired Foreign. 


Service Officer and former Agricul- 
tural Attaché, died at the Randolph 
Hills Nursing Home in Wheaton, 
Md., on February 24. 

A former Branch Chief in the Of- 
fice of Foreign Agricultural Relations 
in the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Mr. Englund was appointed an 
Agricultural Attaché in the Foreign 
Service in 1946. He later held assign- 
ments as Agricultural Attaché in 
Stockholm, Helsinki and London. 

His immediate survivors include 
his wife, the former Gladys Leazen- 
by. He lived at 3024 Tilden St., N.W. 


William O. Brown 


Professor William O. Brown, 69, 
who had served as Chief of the Afri- 
can Branch, Division of Research for 
Near East and Africa (RNA) from 
1947 to 1953, died on February 1. 

A noted Africanist, Dr. Brown was 
Director Emeritus of Boston Univer- 
sity’s African Studies Program at the 
time of his death. 

A founding fellow and past Presi- 
dent of the African Studies Associa- 
tion and Consultative Director of the 
International African Institute, Dr. 
Brown was also a Consultant to the 
Department. 

His immediate survivors include 
his wife, Ida; sons Stephen and Keith, 
and a daughter, Susan, all of 121 
Colbourne Crescent, Brookline, Mas- 
sachusetts. 





John N. Hamlin, DACOR 
Executive Director, 73 


John N. Hamlin, 73, a retired 
Foreign Service Officer and for 11 
years Executive Director of Diplo- 
matic and Consular Officers, Retired 
(DACOR), died at the Washington 
Hospital Center on February 26. 

Mr. Hamlin’s many assignments 
included service as Italian Desk Of- 
ficer in the Department, and in vary- 
ing capacities at Tirana, Albania; 
Madrid, Buenos Aires, Seville, Singa- 
pore and Saigon. He later was Coun- 
selor and Deputy Chief of Mission 
at the Embassy in Quito, Ecuador, 
and Consul General at Kingston, 
Jamaica. He retired from the Foreign 
Service in 1955. 

Three years later he was named 
Executive Director of DACOR, an 
association of active and retired Am- 
bassadors, diplomatic and consular 
officers, and other government offi- 
cials interested in international affairs. 

His immediate survivors include his 
wife, the former Helen Deyche, of 
the home address, 5000 34th St., 
N.W., and a son, John, of 6238 Val- 
ley Road, Bethesda, Md. 


Jos Wuyts 


Commandant Jos Wuyts, husband 
of Foreign Service Local employee 
Marie-Thérése Wuyts, American Em- 
bassy Bujumbura, was killed by a 
grenade explosion on December 23, 
during the course of a training ex- 
ercise. 

Commandant Wuyts, 40, was at- 
tached to the Belgian Mission in Bu- 
rundi as Technical Adviser to the 
Commander of the Ecole de l’ Armée 
Nationale du Burundi. He was dec- 
orated posthumously with the Offi- 
cer’s Cross of the Order of Leopold 
Il. 

He leaves his wife and two sons, 
Hans and Chris. 


George W. Matheny 


George W. Matheny, 68, who had 
served in the Department for 30 years 
prior to his retirement in March 
1957, died in Arlington Hospital on 
February 11. For many years he was 
a Mail Supervisor in the Office of 
Operations. 

His immediate survivors include 
his wife, Billie E., of the home ad- 
dress, 905 S. Walter Reed Drive, 
Arlington, Va.; and a step-daughter, 
Mrs. Virginia M. Donohue, of Falls 
Church, Va. 
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AAFSW NEWS NOTES 





Wives in Iran Help Scholarship Fund 


The Association of American For- 
eign Service Women (AAFSW) has 
acknowledged receipt of $400 for the 
Foreign Service Scholarship Fund 
from the Foreign Service Wives in 
Iran. 

In a letter enclosing a check for 
that sum, Mrs. Armin Meyer, wife 
of the American Ambassador, ex- 
plained that the money represents the 
proceeds from sales of used pocket- 
books, a project begun by the Foreign 
Service Wives in Iran several years 
ago. 

April Tour—The popular tour of 
the Henry Francis du Pont gardens 
and museum at Winterthur has been 
scheduled for April 29. Members will 
have the opportunity to visit the 26 
rooms in the museum, lunch in the 
Garden Pavilion, and then walk in 
the formal gardens that encompass 
the estate. 

Participants will make the all-day 
trip by chartered bus. Details in the 
March AAFSW Newsletter. This is 
a members only event. 

Election Coming—Mrs. E. Allan 
Lightner has been appointed chair- 
man of the 1969 Nominating Com- 
mittee of the AAFSW. 

It is the responsibility of this com- 
mittee to select nominees to serve on 
the AAFSW Board for the Activity 
Year 1969-70. 


The list of nominees will be sub- 
mitted to the present Board during 
the March meeting. If approved at 
that time, a ballot with the list of 
nominees will appear in the April 
edition of the AAFSW Newsletter. 

The new officers will be installed 
at a ceremony to take place later in 
the spring. 

Serving on Mrs. Lightner’s Com- 
mittee are Mrs. Charles Bray, Mrs. 
Daniel Brewster, Mrs. James Byrne, 
Mrs. John Eddison, Mrs. E. Jan 
Nadelman, Mrs. Davis Roninson, 
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Mrs. Hewson Ryan and Mrs. Andrew 
Steigman. 

Membership Dues—The names of 
all delinquent members have now 
been removed from the files, accord- 
ing to Mrs. Arthur D. Foley, Mem- 
bership chairman. Anyone who has 
not received a copy of the March 
AAFSW Newsletter is asked to check 
her financial records to make sure 
that she has paid her dues before 
communicating with Mrs. Foley. 

Dues may be paid by writing to her 
care of AAFSW, P.O. Box 4931, 
Washington, D.C. 20008. 

AAFSW is open to all women 
employees and wives of employees 
of the Foreign Service, AID, USIA, 
Peace Corps, and the Foreign Service 
of the Department of Agriculture. 
New members are welcome. Further 
information may be obtained by writ- 
ing to Mrs. Foley or by calling her 
at 363-0370. 


RA Will Send Revised 
Catalog to Overseas Posts 


The Recreation Association over- 
seas merchandise catalog sent to Ad- 
ministrative Officers at all posts last 
September is now being revised. 

In announcing the revision to im- 
prove its service, the RA said: 

“Our increase in sales in recent 
months has indicated that this has 
been a tremendous service to many 
posts and we hope to improve upon 
it. However, we are not aware of all 
the problems and changes that may 
be desired in the catalog; therefore, 
we would like to hear from the field 
on ways to better our service, items 
offered, etc. 

“Please address your comments to 
Bruce D. Sjurseth, Executive Sec- 
retary, Overseas Catalog Service, 


DSRA, Room 2928, State Dept. 
“It is planned to print and ship 
the revised catalogs in May.” 
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AT FSI—Mrs. William P. Rogers, center, wife of the Secretary, presented Certificates of Completion te the above par- 
ticipants in a recent Wives’ Seminar held at FSI. Mrs. Dorothy W. Stansbury, Course Chairman, is third from Mrs. 


Rogers’ right. In the rear row, sixth from the right, is Mrs. Barbara S. McDonald, who is the Assistant Course Chairman. 
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FSO Eileen Donovan 
Wins Woman’s Award 


Miss Eileen R. Donovan, Assistant 
Director for English Speaking Carib- 
bean in the Bureau of Inter-American 
Affairs, received 
the Federal Wom- 
an’s Award at a 
luncheon at the 
Statler - Hilton 
Hotel on March 5. 

A Foreign Ser- 
vice Officer since 
June 1948, Miss 
Donovan was one 
of six government 
career women 
who were hon- 
ored for their distinguished service. 
The winners received bronze medal- 
lions and engraved citations. 

Miss Donovan, a graduate of Bos- 
ton Teachers College and the Har- 
vard Graduate School of Public 
Administration, is a former high 
school teacher. During World War 
II she served as a Captain in the 
Women’s Army Corps (WAC) over- 
seas. Following the war, she was 
appointed as Adviser to General 
Douglas MacArthur at SCAP head- 
quarters in Tokyo on a program of 
education for Japanese women. 

“I decided in 1948 to take a For- 
eign Service exam instead of going 
back to teaching school in Boston,” 
she said. 

After passing the examination, she 
was appointed a Second Secretary 
and Vice Consul in Tokyo. 

Since then she has held such as- 
signments as member of the Educa- 
tional Exchange Survey Mission to 
Japan; Second Secretary and Consul 
at Manila; Consul at Milan; Chief 
of the South European Branch, Di- 
vision of Research for Western 
Europe; student at the Senior Semi- 
nar in Foreign Policy at FSI; and 
Consul at Barbados. 

In 1962 Miss Donovan was pro- 
moted to Consul General at Bar- 
bados. 





Miss Donovan 












TOKYO — While visiting Japan 
with their husbands, the wives of 
eight members of the U.S. House For- 
eign Affairs Committee were honor 
guests at a luncheon given by Mrs. 
David L. Osborn, wife of the Deputy 
Chief of Mission at the American 
Embassy. 

The luncheon group also included 
the wives of the last three Japanese 
Ambassadors to the United States: 
Mrs. Sadao Iguchi, in Washington 
from 1954 to, 1956; Mrs. Koichiro 
Asakai, from 1957 to 1963; and 
Mrs. Ryuji Takeuchi, from 1963 to 
1967. 

Mrs. Osborn is shown in the rear 
of the above photo, standing, at the 
right. With her is Mrs. James W. 
Shinn, whose husband is attached 
to the U.S. Embassy. 

Seated in the second row are, from 
the left: Mrs. Peter H. B. Freling- 
huysen, wife of the Congressman 
from New Jersey; Mrs. Takeuchi; 
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Mrs. U. Alexis Johnson, whose hus- 
band was the Ambassador to Japan 
at the time and is now the Under 
Secretary for Political Affairs; Mrs. 
E. Y. Berry, whose husband is the 
Congressman from South Dakota; 
Mrs. William S. Broomfield, whose 
husband -is the Congressman from 
Michigan; Mrs. Edward R. Roybal, 
whose husband is the Congressman 
from California; Mrs. L. H. Foun- 
tain, whose husband is the Congress- 
man from North Carolina; Mrs. 
Asakai; Mrs. Ross Adair, whose hus- 
band is the Congressman from In- 
diana; Mrs. J. Irving Whalley, whose 
husband is the Congressman from 
Pennsylvania; and Mrs. Iguchi. 

Seated in the front row are, from 
the left, Mrs. Hisanaga Shimazu, 
youngest daughter of the Emperor; 
Mrs. John V. Tunney, whose hus- 
band is the Congressman from Cali- 
fornia; Mrs. Atsuhiro Horikawa; and 
Mrs. Kiyohiko Tsurumi. 

Another highlight of the visit was 


The Department Co-Sponsors Community Meetings 


Community Meetings on Foreign 
Policy were co-sponsored by the De- 
partment this month in Florida and 
New Jersey. 

The Florida meetings were held 
March 10-14 in Winter Haven, Lake- 
land, Bradenton, Orlando, Sanford, 
and Cocoa in cooperation with Polk 
Junior College. 

The New Jersey foreign policy ses- 
sions, scheduled for March 17-21, 
are being held in Hackensack, Pater- 
son, Clifton, and Passaic in coopera- 
tion with the Hackensack Record and 
Morning Call. 
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Miss E. Christine Camp, Chief, 
Community Meetings and Speakers 
Division, Office of Public Services, 
Bureau of Public Affairs, also an- 
nounced that Community Meetings 
on Foreign Policy will be held April 
14-18 in New York. 

Co-sponsoring the New York meet- 
ings in Kenka Park, Geneva, Corning, 
Cazenovia, and Syracuse will be The 
College Center of the Finger Lakes. 

During April 21-25 the University 
of Maine will co-sponsor four area 
meetings. 
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Honored in Tokyo 


a reunion of several former Japanese 
members of the “Welcome to Wash- 
ington Club,” which was founded by 
Mrs. Adair in 1957, and now has a 
membership of several hundred 
women from countries all over the 
world. 


GEOGRAPHIC QUIZ 
By G. Etzel Pearcy 
The Geographer 


RIVERS 


In the spaces provided write in 
the names of the countries in 
which the 15 large rivers listed 
have their mouths. For example, 
were the Amazon on the list, the 
answer would be Brazil. 


Elbe 
Guadalquivir 
Indus 
Irrawaddy 
Mekong 
Niger 


Nile 
Orinoco 
Parana 
Rhine 
Rhone 
Tagus 
Tiber 
Vistula 
Yenisei 
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‘BUREAU ACTIVITIES 


“— Area 


Secretary Rogers appeared before 
the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 


‘mittee at hearings on the Nuclear 


Non-Proliferation Treaty on Febru- 
ary 18. 

Under Secretary Elliot L. Richard- 
son headed the U.S. Delegation to the 
Ministerial Meeting of the Organiza- 
tion for Economic Cooperation and 
Development (OECD), held in Paris, 
February 13 and 14. The Under Sec- 
retary was accompanied by Jonathan 
Moore, who was recently designated 
as his Executive Assistant. 

Also new to the Under Secretary’s 
immediate staff are Wilmot R. Hast- 
ings and Morton I. Abramowitz, Spe- 
cial Assistants, and Concetta Leo- 
nardi, Personal Assistant. 

The National Security Council’s 
new Under Secretaries Committee 
(USC), under Mr. Richardson’s 
chairmanship, will be assisted by 
Arthur A. Hartman, Special Assistant 
and Staff Director, USC, and Claus 
W. Ruser, Deputy Staff Director, 
USC. 

Ambassador Graham Martin, Spe- 
cial Assistant for Refugee and Mi- 
gration Affairs, addressed the gradu- 
ation class of the Counterinsurgency 
Course of the USAF Special Forces 
School at Hurlburt, Florida, Febru- 
ary 21, and attended the 85th An- 
nual Meeting of the United Hias 
Service in New York, March 9. 

Philander P. Claxton, Special As- 
sistant for Population Matters, served 
as U.S. Representative at the Inter- 
national Conference on Population, 
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FAREWELL—Benjamin H. Read, who had served as Special Assistant to the Secretary and Executive Secretary of the Depart- 
ment since August 1963, resigned February 14. His friends and colleagues honored him at an informal, farewell recep- 
tion in the Department's Operations Center, as shown above. Mr. Read, an attorney, will remain in the Washington area. 


held in Dacca, January 28 to Febru- 
ary 6. He also conferred with Popu- 
lation Officers and local family plan- 
ning officials in Kathmandu, New 
Delhi, Bangkok, Saigon and Manila. 
Dr. Dean F. Peterson, Director of 
the Office of Water for Peace, ad- 
dressed the Water Committee of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers 
in New Orleans last month. In his 
talk, Dr. Peterson pointed out that 
the Department’s Water for Peace 
Office was established in 1967 with 
the objective of improving coordina- 
tion and leadership in water resources 
programs throughout the world. 


Donald L. McKernan, Special As- 
sistant for Fisheries and Wildlife 
(S/FW), and William L. Sullivan, 
Chief, Oceanography and _ Interna- 
tional Organizations, S/FW, attended 
a Working Group Meeting of the 
International Commission for the 
Northwest Atlantic Fisheries in Lon- 
don, January 27-31. Following this 
meeting, Mr. McKernan and Mr. 
Sullivan participated in the Inter- 
governmental Oceanographic Com- 
mission meeting at Woods Hole, 
Massachusetts, February 3-7. 


Robert Cross, Youth Advisor, 
visited seven military bases in six 
states as part of a group studying the 
non-military activities of foreign mili- 
tary trainees in the United States. Mr. 
Cross also lectured on youth and stu- 
dent unrest at the Foreign Service In- 
stitute and at the Washington, D.C., 
Association of Psychologists. 

Wolfgang J. Lehmann, Director for 
Atomic Energy and Aero-Space, 
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J/PM, visited industrial and Air 
Force aerospace installations at Los 
Angeles, at Edwards and Vanden- 
berg Air Force Bases in California, 
and at Tullahoma, Tennessee, Feb- 
ruary 9-14. 

The John F. Kennedy Special War- 
fare Center at Fort Bragg, North 
Carolina, and the Air Force Special 
Air Warfare Center, Fort Hurlburt, 
Florida, were visited in January by 
an interagency group concerned with 
foreign internal defense matters. It 
was composed of representatives of 
CIA, AID, USIA, JCS, DOD and 
State, headed by Arnold Freshman of 
J/PM. The group also visited the 
U.S. Southern Command, Canal 
Zone, Panama, for briefings and a 
tour of facilities related to foreign in- 
ternal defense. 

Recent S area assignments include 
those of Frank P. Greene, from 
OC/P; Catherine A. Sefter, from 
S/AL; and Gilbert M. Singleton, 
OPR/FSD, all to the Office of Con- 
gressional Relations; and Chris T. 
Athos, from Curacao, to the Office 
of Munitions Control. 


African Affairs 


Deputy Assistant Secretary Samuel 
Z. Westerfield, Jr., served as the Al- 
ternate Chairman of the U.S. Ob- 
server Delegation to the 10th anni- 
versary biennial plenary meeting of 
the United Nations Economic Com- 
mission for Africa, held February 3- 
14 at Addis Ababa, Ethiopia. While 
in Africa, Mr. Westerfield consulted 
with Embassy and local officials in 
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the Somali Republic, Kenya, Demo- 
cratic Republic of the Congo, Bu- 
rundi and Rwanda. On his return trip 
to Washington, Mr. Westerfield con- 
sulted with the Nordic Council in 
Copenhagen on matters relating to 
African affairs. 

Roy Haverkamp, Country Officer 
for Guinea, visited Guinea, The Gam- 
bia, Mali, Mauritania and Senegal 
during February for consultations 
with Embassy and local officials. 

Miss Lois Sheldon, who recently 
returned from Rabat, has joined the 
staff of the Country Director, North- 
western Africa, and will work pri- 
marily with the Country Officer for 
Senegal, The Gambia and Mauritania. 

Terence A. Todman, Country Di- 
rector, Eastern Africa, was in New 
York on February 11 and 12 as a 
guest of the Business Council for In- 
ternational Understanding (BCIU), 
meeting with American businessmen 
interested in East Africa. 

Robert A. Remole, Country Officer 
for Kenya, Uganda and the Seychel- 
les, attended the FSI course on Com- 
munism and Other Forms of Politi- 
cal Extremism. 

Alan Logan, Country Officer for 
Tanzania, consulted with U.S. and 
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JOHANNESBURG—Consul General Herbert Reiner, Jr., 
with an assist from a school teacher, Mrs. Rose Thulare, at a swimming party 
given at the home of Labor Officer and Mrs. Edward J. McHale for teachers 
and their children. There are few swimming pools where the children live. 





OSAKA—Principal Officer William C. 
Sherman presents Length of Service 
Awards to Shojiro Saito, left, 20 years, 
and Hisao Sakamoto, 35 years. They 
are Foreign Service Local employees. 


local officials in East Africa during a 
recent three-week visit there. 

Richard W. Faville, Jr., has as- 
sumed his new duties as an Interna- 
tional Relations Officer in the Office 
of the Country Director, Western Af- 
rica. Mr. Faville was formerly as- 
signed to the Bureau of Intelligence 
and Research. 

The following personnel visited 
the Bureau for consultation during 
February: 
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tiane, assigned to Constantine; Byron 
P. Walker, from Tripoli, assigned to 
Abidjan; Jack Payton, from Warsaw, 
assigned to Monrovia; Eugene Nor- 
mandy, assigned to Monrovia; Wil- 
liam Covey, from Stockholm, as- 
signed to Addis Ababa; Ariel S. Car- 
doso, reassigned to Zanzibar; Mary 
S. Cardoso, reassigned to Zanzibar; 
Gerald Keathley, reassigned to Ac- 
cra; Harriet Isom, from Niamey, as- 
signed to Djakarta; 


Thomas J. Renaghan, from Addis | 
Ababa, assigned to Buenos Aires; | 
Richard J. Dols, assigned to Mba- | 
bane; Mary F. Conrad, from Abi- | 


djan, assigned to the Department; 
Gabriel J. Paolozzi, assigned to Tu- 
nis; Earl Ferguson, reassigned to Ban- 
gui; Sari Enlow, from Kinshasa, as- 
signed to Port-au-Prince; Juanita 
Morrow, assigned to Abidjan; Mark 
C. Lissfelt, from Bamako, assigned 
to NEA/IAI; Frederick H. Sack- 
steder, from Tunis, assigned to IO/- 
USUN; Hugh G. Hamilton, Jr., from 
Nairobi, assigned to O/FSI; 

Clare DeLacy, from Yaounde, as- 
signed to Ouagadougou; Robert A. 
Kegley, from Berlin, assigned to Yao- 
unde; Andrew Sens, from Kampala, 
assigned to Paris; Willie M. Tallis, 
assigned to Accra; Pauline Samoska, 
from Yaounde, assigned to Rome; 
Theodore C. Leininger, reassigned to 
Mogadiscio; Melvin E. Ringer, from 
Monrovia, resigning; J. H. Hawkins, 
from Mogadiscio, assigned to FSI 
training; C. E. Switalski, from Ath- 
ens, assigned to Nairobi; D. J. Bleam, 
assigned to Nairobi; and Elaine Gard- 
ner, assigned to Accra. 


East Asian and 
Pacific Affairs 


At a recent ceremony, Assistant 
Secretary William P. Bundy pre- 
sented awards to the following per- 
sonnel: 

James F. Leonard, Country Direc- 
tor for Korea—Meritorious Award 
for his work in the Pueblo crisis; Lin- 
wood R. Starbird, Office of Thai/ 
Burma Affairs — Meritorious Award 
for service in Bangkok; Robert W. 
Barnett — 25-year award; Frank P. 
Lockhart — 25-year award; Francis 
C. Jarvis — 25-year award; Robert 
W. Moore — 25-year award; Mary 
Vance Trent — 20-year award; and 
Paul J. Bennett and David P. Car- 
penter—Viet-Nam Civilian Service 
Award. 

Mr. Leonard spoke on the mean- 
ing of people-to-people activities on 
January 31 in Roanoke, Virginia. 
The occasion was “Wonju Day,” pro- 





Michael V. Connors, from Vien- © 
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claimed annually by the city of Roa- 
noke to promote relations with Won- 
ju, its sister city in the Republic of 
Korea. 

Richard Donald, Director of the 
Regional Affairs Office, made a 
speaking tour of Ohio, where he ad- 
dressed university and World Affairs 
Council groups in Youngstown, Ak- 
ron and Cleveland. 

Jack Friedman, Deputy Director 


| for Regional Affairs, spoke on U.S. 
| China policy at a meeting sponsored 


by the Columbus, Ohio, League of 
Women Voters on February 11. 

Captain James Gammon (USN) 
addressed a convocation at North 
Carolina Wesleyan College at Rocky 
Mount, N.C., on February 6. His 
topic was “Security in East Asia, 
Past and Future.” 

On February 7 and 8, Frederick 
W. Flott spoke on U.S. foreign policy 
in Southeast Asia at the “Accent ’69” 
symposium at the University of Flor- 
ida at Gainesville. 

Moncrieff J. Spear, Country Direc- 
tor, Thai/Burma Affairs, spoke to 
the Seminar sponsored by the State 
of Michigan and the Detroit World 
Affairs Council in Birmingham, Mich- 
igan, on February 5. 

James R. Rosenthal has returned 
to EA/VN after spending several 
weeks with the U.S. Delegation to 
the Viet-Nam talks in Paris. 

The following officers have been 
assigned to the Foreign Service In- 
stitute’ Japanese Language School in 
Yokohama: Thomas C. Hubbard, 
from FSI; David G. Brown, from 
FSI; and Edward S. Dubel, from 
Osaka-Kobe. 

The following personnel have been 
assigned to the Bureau: 

Richard B. Finn, from the Inspec- 
tion Corps to EA as the Country Di- 
rector for Japan; W. Marshall 
Wright, from the White House to EA 
as Acting Country Director for the 
Philippines; Paul J. Hare, from AID/- 
CORDS to the Viet-Nam Working 
Group; Richard Kilpatrick, from Uni- 
versity training to the Office of the 
Public Affairs Advisor; Fredrick Ash- 
ley, from Staff Assistant to Country 
Officer for Cambodia; Howard M. 
McElroy, from Naha to the Office of 
Japanese Affairs; Isabel Pressutti, 
from the Interdepartmental Regional 
Group to the Office of Japanese Af- 
fairs; Sabine Jaeschke, from Person- 
nel to the Office of Thai/Burma Af- 
fairs; Ronald Myers, from INR; and 
Lona Lum, from Personnel to™ the 
Office of Regional Affairs. 

The following personnel changes 
have also taken place recently: 





William L. Gallagher, from Lima 
to Perth as Consular Officer; Flora 
Onomoto, from La Paz to Tokyo as 
Secretary; Gerald M. Sutton, from 
the Yokohama Japanese Language 
School to Fukuoka as Principal Offi- 
cer; Melvin H. Levine, from Rome 
to Saigon as Political Officer; Ed- 
ward K. Gunn, from New Delhi to 
Saigon as General Services Assistant; 
Rust M. Deming, from FSI Language 
Training to Osaka-Kobe as Econom- 
ic-Commercial Officer; Dennis Starr, 
from Bogota to Saigon as Communi- 
cations and Records Assistant; 
Thomas Murphy, from Port-au-Prince 
to Canberra as Communications and 
Records Officer; 


Stephen M. Ecton, from FSI, Wash- 
ington, to Tokyo as Consular Officer; 
William Gonz, from The Hague to 
Vientiane as General Services Assis- 
tant; Ernestine Sherman, from the 
Department to Saigon as Political Of- 
ficer; Irwin Pernick, from Udorn to 
Bangkok as Economic-Commercial 
Officer; Harriet Isom, from Niamey 
to Djakarta as Consular Officer; 
Verne F. St. Mars, from Vienna to 
Saigon as Security Officer; William 
O’Brien, from Niamey to Bangkok as 
Communications and Records Assis- 
tant; Juanita Cole, from Paris to 
Bangkok as Communications and 
Records Assistant; Otto H. Wagner, 
from Sydney to Manila as Consular 
Officer; David O. T. Kenney from 
FSI, Washington, to Surabaya as Eco- 
nomic-Commercial Officer; 





CITED—Robert W. Barnett, left, Dep- 
uty Assistant Secretary for East Asian 
and Pacific Affairs, congratulates his 
Special Assistant, Francis G. Jarvis, who 
was presented a 25-Year Service Pin 
and Certificate. 





Tadao Kobayashi, from the De- 
partment to USCAR, Naha; Peter 
Smith, from Taichung to Taipei as 
Economic-Commercial Officer; G. 
Eugene Martin, from Hong Kong to 
Rangoon as Consular Officer; Lange 
Schermerhorn, from Colombo to Sai- 
gon as Consular Officer; Joseph C. 
Snyder, from the Department to 
Bangkok as Consular Officer; George 
L. Knox, Jr., from the Department 
to Tokyo as Consular Officer; Helen- 
ann Clarke, from Santo Domingo to 
Djakarta as Personnel Officer; Rob- 
ert C. Texido, from Nicosia to Saigon 
as Budget-Management Officer; Rich- 
ard N. Viets, from New Delhi to Sai- 
gon as Political-Military Officer; 
Karen Tessmer, from Rangoon to 
Saigon as Secretary; Onida L. Nor- 
man, from Kingston to Saigon as Sec- 
retary; M. Lyall Breckon, from Bang- 
kok to Saigon as Political Officer; 

Donovan B. Picard, from Saigon 
to Tokyo as Consular Officer; Dr. 
Thomas M. Spaulding, from the De- 
partment to Saigon as Medical Offi- 
cer; Olga Boyer from Rome to Vien- 
tiane as Nurse; Marianne Silvestri, 
from the Department to Taipei as 
Secretary; Raymond A. Schuler, from 
the Department to Saigon as Building 
Services Specialist; Carol K. Stocker, 
from Rotterdam to Saigon on detail 
with AID; John Lewis from the De- 
partment to AID/Viet-Nam, CORDS; 
James Hack, from Calcutta to FSI 
for Vietnamese language training; 
and James D. Berry, from Brussels to 
FSI for Lao language training. 


European Affairs 


Martin J. Hillenbrand, former Am- 
bassador to Hungary, was sworn in 
on February 20 as Assistant Secretary 
for European Affairs. He replaced 
John M. Leddy, who is retiring. 

Jacob D. Beam, Ambassador to 
Czechoslovakia, arrived in the De- 
partment on consultation, January 
28, and returned to Prague on Feb- 
ruary 4. Ambassador Beam was nom- 
inated as the U.S. Ambassador to the 
U.S.S.R. on February 20. 

Ambassador Harlan Cleveland, 
USNATO, Brussels, was in the De- 
partment on consultation, February 
5-16. During his stay in Washington, 
Ambassador Cleveland addressed the 
Overseas Writers Club on February 
6, the National War College on Feb- 
ruary 12 and was interviewed on the 
television news program, “Meet the 
Press,” on February 16. He was also 
the principal speaker at the State 
University of New York’s annual “In- 
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Martin J. Hillenbrand is sworn in as Assistant Secretary for European Affairs 
by Emil Mosbacher, Jr., who is the Chief of Protocol of the United States. 


ternational Week” in Buffalo, New 
York, on February 10. Betsy White, 
Thomas Wilson, Raymond Garthoff 
and John Kimball of USNATO ac- 
companied Ambassador Cleveland to 
Washington. 

Ambassador to Sweden William 
W. Heath was in the Department, 
February 24 through 27, for final de- 
briefings before returning to private 
life. 

Karl Rolvaag, Ambassador to Ice- 
land, was on consultation in the De- 
partment for three days before re- 
turning to Reykjavik on February 12. 

Ambassador J. Robert Schaetzel 
was in the Department for consulta- 
tion, February 13-18, while in the 
United States on a speaking and lec- 
ture tour. 

Raymond E. Lisle, Country Direc- 
tor for Eastern Europe (EE), dis- 
cussed the “Soviet Intervention in 
Czechoslovakia and _ International 
Law” at a meeting of the Interna- 
tional Law Committee of the New 
York State Bar Association at its 
semi-annual meeting in New York 
on January 31. He spoke on “US. 
Policy and Eastern Europe” at a 
meeting of the Great Decisions Group 
at the Chevy Chase Church of the 
Latter Day Saints on February 12. 

Barclay Ward, EE; Edward Walk- 
er, of S/P; and Werner Brandt, of 
S/S, met with a group of students 
from Hamilton College at a round- 
table discussion at the Department 
on February 7. 

Orme Wilson, Jr., Yugoslav Af- 
fairs Officer in EE, addressed the 
Foreign Service Institute area course 
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on Eastern Europe and the U.S.S.R. 
on February 19. 

Abraham Katz, Director of the 
OECD, European Communities and 
Atlantic Political-Economic Affairs 
Staff (RPE), and Frontis B. Wiggins, 
OECD Affairs Officer, RPE, were 
Members of the U.S. Delegation to 
the OECD Ministerial Meeting in 
Paris, February 13 and 14. 

Eric Rehfeld, of the NATO and 
Atlantic Political-Military Affairs 
Staff (RPM), represented the De- 
partment at the NATO Infrastruc- 
ture Program Training Conference at 
Stuttgart, Germany, and discussed in- 
frastructure problems with key offi- 
cials in Heidelberg, Wiesbaden, Na- 
ples and London from January 25 to 
February 5. 

James P. Farber, of RPM, was in 
Brussels, February 7-15, attending 
the NATO Symposium on Civil 
Emergency Planning. 

Leo J. Reddy, of RPM, addressed 
the International Law Society at Van- 
derbilt University, Nashville, Tennes- 
see, on the subject, “NATO after 
Czechoslovakia,” on February 7. 

Samuel G. Wise, Office of the 
Country Director-Soviet Union 
(SOV), Multilateral Political Rela- 
tions Section, traveled to Alabama as 
Bureau representative on the State 
Department team participating in the 
Community Meetings on Foreign Pol- 
icy, February 3-7. He spoke on East 
and West European affairs. The trip 
was sponsored by Gadsden State Jun- 
ior College and included engagements 
in Anniston, Gadsden, Jacksonville, 
Huntsville and Florence. 


John B. Thompson, of the Bilateral 
Political Affairs Section, SOV, de- 
livered a series of talks at educational 
institutions in western Pennsylvania 
and Ohio during the week of Febru- 
ary 10. He visited Kent State Univer- 
sity, Grove City College and Clarion 
State College, in addition to high 
schools in the area. Mr. Thompson 
spoke on “Current Developments in 
the USSR”; “Factors in Soviet For- 
eign Policy,” “The Nature of the So- 


viet Threat to Western Europe,” and | 


“Crisis Management in the Depart- 
ment of State.” 


Paul Hughes, Office of the Country | 


Director-Scandinavia, Iceland and 
Finland (SCAN), spoke on January 
17 to a class of 70 officers at the De- 
fense Intelligence School, Washing- 
ton, D. C., on “Scandinavian Coop- 
eration and Coordination.” 

Johannes V. Imhof joined the staff 
of the Country Director for Germany 
(GER) in January as an Interna- 
tional Relations Officer. 

Helen Coleman, Virginia Eichorn 
and James Miller also joined the 
GER staff recently. 

Florence Everill, formerly of GER, 
has begun French language training 
at FSI in preparation for her assign- 
ment to Quebec City. 

Allen B. Moreland, Consul Gen- 
eral in Toronto, spent a few days in 
consultation at the Department be- 
fore going on home leave. 

Joseph J. Montllor left Washing- 
ton January 24 to report to the Em- 
bassy in Ottawa prior to assuming 
his duties as the Principal Officer of 
the Consulate General in Quebec. 

Arlene Johnson left the Office of 
the Country Director for Canada 
(CAN), January 27, and reported for 
duty with the Office of the Deputy 
Chief of Mission in Ottawa on Jan- 
uary 29. 

Jonathan B. Rickert, formerly as- 
signed to Moscow, joined the Soviet 
and Eastern European Exchanges 
Staff (SES) on January 16 as the 
Bulgarian and Hungarian Exchanges 
Officer. 

The following personnel who were 
on home leave and transfer status 
visited the Bureau during January 
and February: 

Erik S. Ronhovde, Vienna to Dept.; 
James Reid, Naples to Dept.; Philip 
T. Lincoln, Naples to Seoul; Moises 
L. Cantolla, Naples to Florence; Rog- 
er J. Hartman, Rangoon to Rome; 
William Covey, Stockholm to Addis 
Ababa; Lois L. Loebke, Brussels to 
Zagreb; Mary Keck, Rio de Janeiro 
to Warsaw; Theresa O’Gara, Valletta 
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to Tel Aviv; Lois Clark, Saigon to 
Hamburg. 

Clara Smith, Saigon to Bonn; Jo 
Ann Bennett, Bangkok to Vienna; 
Andrew Sens, Kampala to Paris; E. 
Pauline Holman, Djakarta to The 
Hague;. Marie L. Burba, Saigon to 
Brussels; Florence F. Ide, Strasbourg 
to Dept.; Jayne Kobliska, Milan to 
Dept.; James Fiorane, London to 
Dept.; Elizabeth A. Lee, Moscow to 
Paris; Helen Mann, La Paz to The 
Hague; Richard S. Lowe, Paris to 
Rawalpindi. 

Jerry L. Baker, Tehran to The 
Hague; Mary Gundlach, Madras to 
Brussels; James W. Steeves, London 
to Dept.; Evelyn Strong, Hamburg 
to Djakarta; Elizabeth Powers, Wind- 
sor to Managua; Henry Prentice, The 
Hague to retirement; Francis Hall, 
Saigon to London; Frances Lide, 
Paris to Winnipeg; Katherine Durkin, 
Montreal to Dept.; James Budeit, 
USN Reserve Duty to London; Edith 
Bruce, Montreal to Dept.; James H. 
Hawkins, Jr., Mogadiscio to Mos- 
cow; Edward J. Streator, Brussels to 
Dept.; and Arthur T. Downey, Berlin 
to Dept. 

Also visiting the Bureau were the 
following personnel who were on 
home leave and return status: 

Harold Buchholz, Zagreb; Lydia 
Boudreaux, Rome; Jane Putnam, 
London; and Joseph P. Malone, 
Naples. 

Other visitors included: 

Cyril Frank, direct transfer from 
Santa Domingo to Vienna; Geneva 
Sawyer, voluntary retirement; Rich- 
ard Hostetler, Dept. to Brussels; Jean 
E. Zimmerman, Frankfurt to retire- 
ment; and Ruth Lovell, Bonn to 
retirement. 


Inter-American Affairs 


Ambassador Sol M. Linowitz, U.S. 
Representative to the Organization 
of American States, presided at a 
Congressional Panel discussion on 
“The Future of International Educa- 
tion—Necessity or Luxury?” at the 
Sixth Conference on International 
Education which opened the 50th 
Anniversary year of the Institute of 
International Education. The Con- 
gressional Panel met at the Statler 
Hilton Hotel on February 20, and in- 
cluded among its participants Sena- 
tors J. William Fulbright (D.-Ark.) 
and Jacob Javits (R.-N.Y.), and 
Representatives John Brademas (D.- 
Ind.) and Edith Green (D.-Ore.). 

Ambassador Linowitz also took 
part in the annual meeting of the 
Conference on Higher Education in 
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the American Republics, which took 
place in Bogota, Colombia, during 
the week of February 23. Secretary 
of Agriculture Clifford M. Hardin 
was also a participant at the confer- 
ence, which was attended by college 
and university presidents and repre- 
sentatives of various national and in- 
ternational organizations involved in 
educational development in the hemi- 
sphere. 

Hoyt N. Ware, Public Affairs Ad- 
viser, Office of Public Affairs (PAF), 
went to Teaneck, New Jersey, to 
address the Bergen County Medical 
Society at its monthly meeting on 
February 11. His talk dealt with the 
current situation in Latin America, 
and was followed by a question and 
answer period. Mr. Ware was intro- 
duced by the President of the Socie- 
ty, Dr. Richard Berlin, who is the 
brother of Lawrence H. Berlin, Dep- 
uty Director of the Office of Ecua- 
dorean-Peruvian Affairs. 

On February 13, Mr. Ware gave 
two talks on “Latin America Today” 
in Norfolk, Virginia, at the invitation 
of the World Affairs Council. In the 
morning, he spoke before the Old 
Dominion College and in the eve- 
ning, to the World Affairs Council. 

On, January 17, Gale D. Wallace, 
Deputy Public Affairs Adviser, PAF, 





briefed students of the Methodist 
Seminary of Bridgewater, Mass., 
who came to the Department as part 
of their special studies. 

Joseph Romanelli, PAF, spoke to 
the Rotary Club in Salisbury, Mary- 
land, January 16, on the subject of 
“Considerations in the Making of 
United States Foreign Policy.” 

Murray C. Smith, PAF, spoke 
before high school, college and civic 
groups as part of a four-officer team 
in Anniston, Gadsden, Huntsville 
and Birmingham, Alabama, during 
the week of February 3. The appear- 
ances were arranged by the Depart- 
ment’s Public Services Division. 

James R. Fowler, Deputy U.S. 
Coordinator, Alliance for Progress; 
Robert B. Black, Director of Social 
and Civic Development (SCD); and 
Thomas E. Walsh, Chief of the La- 
bor Division, SCD, attended a meet- 
ing of the Labor Advisory Commit- 
tee on Foreign Assistance on Janu- 
ary 7. 

Mr. Walsh, Ann M. Kieswetter, 
Chief, Lending Coordination Divi- 
sion, and David Davies, Deputy Di- 
rector, Office of Development Pro- 
grams, attended the Sixth Annual Na- 
tional Conference of the Catholic 
Inter-American Cooperation Pro- 


MONTEVIDEO—Ambassador and Mrs. Robert M. Sayre recently presented Braille 
wrist watches to the School for Blind and Partially Blind Children here. Shown 
during the presentation ceremony are, left to right, Ambassador Sayre, Mrs. 
Sayre, student Mariadel Carmen Batista, and Sefiora Olga Sartoro de Mar- 
tinez, school secretary. The watches were donated by an American company. 
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gram (CICOP) held in New York, 
January 24-26. 

Jack Dublin, Cooperative Devel- 
opment Chief, SCD, was Chairman 
of the U.S. Delegation to the First 
Inter-American Conference on Co- 
operatives, held in Buenos Aires in 
November. The theme of the con- 
ference was the cooperative move- 
ment as a tool in development. Six- 
teen countries of the Western Hemi- 
sphere were represented by official 
delegations; Mexico, the German 
Federal Republic, Israel and Spain 
sent observers, as did fifteen inter- 
national organizations. It was recom- 
mended that the second conference 
be held in Chile in 1971. 

Several officers in the Office of 
Central American Affairs (CEN) have 
visited Central America over the past 
several months. Drayton Phillips, De- 
velopment Affairs Officer for Costa 
Rica and Nicaragua, spent three 
weeks in Costa Rica and Nicaragua 
during November and December. Mr. 
Phillips participated in programming 
work at the USAID Mission in San 
Jose and received general orientation 
for his work on the Costa Rican and 
Nicaraguan AID Desks in Washing- 
ton. A. Harold Eisner, State Desk 
Officer for El] Salvador and Honduras, 
made an orientation visit to those 
two countries and to the ROCAP 
Mission in Guatemala, December 2- 
19. During January, Gary Grunder 
also visited El Salvador and Hon- 
duras, for which he is AID Desk Of- 
ficer, as well as Guatemala, taking 
part in special program consultations 
in these countries. 

Walter G. Stoneman visited CEN 
in January prior to assuming his 
duties as USAID Mission Director in 
Tegucigalpa effective January 31. 

Modesto Guerra, Assistant Pro- 
gram Officer in Tegucigalpa, was in 
the Department in mid-February for 
consultation, and will return to post 
following completion of home leave. 

Consul Robert J. Tepper, Prin- 
cipal Officer in Belize, British Hon- 
duras, was in Washington, February 
2-7, for consultation with CEN and 
other State and AID offices. 

J. Wesley Jones, Ambassador to 
Peru, was in the Department on con- 
sultation during the week of Febru- 
ary _ returning to Lima on Febru- 


Patricia Schraud, Office of Ecua- 
dorean-Peruvian Affairs (EP), re- 
turned to the Department February 
18, after several weeks of temporary 
duty in Quito and an orientation trip 
in Lima. 

Constance Reynolds has joined the 


secretarial staff of EP. She was for- 
merly with the Bureau of Near East- 
ern and South Asian Affairs. 

Clarence Zuvekas, from the US- 
AID Mission in Quito, has been 
attending the Latin American Areas 
Studies course at FSI. 

David Rowe, Chief of Ecuadorean 
Political Affairs, left on February 17 
on an orientation trip to Ecuador. 

Ambassador Edson O. Sessions re- 
turned to his post in Quito on Feb- 
ruary 19 after an extended leave of 
absence in the States. 

Gordon Daniels, Senior Economist, 
Office of Regional Economic Policy, 
visited La Paz and Santiago during 
February to work with U.S. Missions 
there in connection with U.S. assis- 
tance programs. 

William Ellis, AID Mission Direc- 
tor, Rio de Janeiro, was in the De- 
partment on consultation, February 
12-20. 

Mary Jane Fisher has joined the 
Secretarial Staff, Office of Brazilian 
Affairs (BR), replacing Dannette 
Sachs who has been assigned to Can- 
ada. Mary Tofano has also joined 
the BR secretarial staff. 

Caspar D. Green, Deputy Director, 
Office of Caribbean Affairs, visited 
five countries in the Caribbean area, 
February 8-20. After discussing AID 
programs and planning in Kingston, 
Jamaica, and Santo Domingo, Do- 
minican Republic, he travelled to 
Bridgetown, Barbados; Kingstown, 
St. Vincent; and St. John’s, Antigua, 
for discussions on regional economic 
development of the Eastern Carib- 
bean through the newly-created Re- 
gional Development Agency. 

William Lowenthal, Deputy Direc- 
tor, Office of Argentine-Paraguayan- 
Uruguayan Affairs, visited Uruguay, 
Paraguay and Argentina, January 18 
to February 8, to consult with U.S. 
Embassy and AID Mission officials. 

Terry Sanders, Country Director, 
Office of Panamanian Affairs (PAN), 
represented the United States at the 
CIAP review for Panama, conducted 
in Washington, February 12-17. 

Linda Grace, from La Paz, has 
joined the secretarial staff of PAN. 

The following personnel visited the 
Bureau recently for consultation: 

Elizabeth Powers, Windsor to Ma- 
nagua; Susan Stone, assigned to Ca- 
racas; Ruby R. Moore, assigned to 
Buenos Aires; Angela Vallarta, as- 
signed to Montevideo; Beverly E. 
Baroch, assigned to San Salvador; 
James R. Falzone, Recife to FSI 
(Harvard University); Cyril F. Frank, 
Santo Domingo to Vienna; Earle E. 
Anderson, Buenos Aires to Santiago; 











Paul E. Decker, Jr.,; Surabaya to 
Asuncion; 

Joan Ann Maguire, Rio de Janei- 
ro, resigning; Thomas J. Renaghan, 
Addis Ababa; Bernadette Joyce, as- 
signed to Lima; Dan Holliday, Ca- 
racas to Brussels; Richard L. Dun- 
can, Santiago, assigned to the De- 
partment; Jo Ann Wimer, Guatemala 
to the Department; Sari E. Enlow, 
Kinshasa to Port-au-Prince; Melvyn 
P. Fontaine, assigned to Santiago; 

Frederick L. Opocensky, assigned 
to Buenos Aires; John H. Will, Tel 
Aviv to Paramaribo; Pauline Hol- 
man, Djakarta to Managua; Linda 
Grace, La Paz to the Department; 
Ethel M. Worsham, Hermosillo to 


Kingston; G. C. Burke, Lima; Charles | 


E. Myers, Montevideo to Athens; 
Rosa Lee Unger, Manila to Monter- 
rey; 


B. L. Pinsonnault, Tegucigalpa to | 


Bangkok; Josephine E. Wallace, 
Bonn to Guatemala; William L. Gal- 


lagher, Lima to Perth; Harry R. Zer- 


bel, Santiago to Lima; James L. Gor- 
man, Georgetown to the Department; 
Helen M. Mann, La Paz to The 
Hague; Taylor M. Chamberlin, De- 
partment to Recife; and Herminia M. 
Siller, assigned to Quito. 


Near Eastern and 
South Asian Affairs 


Joseph J. Sisco, former Assistant 
Secretary of the Bureau of Interna- 
tional Organization Affairs, assumed 
his duties as Assistant Secretary of 
NEA on February 11. 

William D. Brewer, Country Di- 
rector for Arab Peninsula (ARP), 
recently addressed the Naval Com- 
mand Course at the Naval War Col- 
lege, Newport, Rhode Island, on 
“The Basis of U.S. Policy Toward 
the Middle East.” 

Richard P. Parker, Country Direc- 
tor for the United Arab Republic 
(UAR), spoke to the Princeton Uni- 
versity faculty and graduate students, 
February 12, on “Topics of the Mid- 
dle East.” 

H. Daniel Brewster, Country Di- 
rector for Greece (GRK), traveled 
to New York, February 13, for con- 
sultation with the Business Council 
for International Understanding. 

Phillips Talbot, former Ambassa- 
dor to Greece, and Robert G. Neu- 
mann, Ambassador to Afghanistan, 
visited the Bureau on consultation 
recently. 

Also on consultation were Richard 
B. Jackman, en route to Beirut for 
Arabic language training; Teresa M. 
Beach, Secretary, transferred from IO 
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to NEA, Office of the Assistant Sec- 
retary; Patricia M. Parrish, on home 
leave and transfer from Peshawar to 
Tel Aviv as General Services Officer; 
John A. Vieira, C & R Assistant, 
transferring from USUN to Amman; 
David Zweifel, on transfer from Ara- 
bic language training in Beirut to 
Amman as Consular Officer; Jerry L. 
Baker, C & R Assistant in Tehran, 
on transfer to The Hague; Preston 
M. Corn, Political/Economic Officer, 
Colombo, return on resignation. 

Also in the Bureau were Francis 
B. Corry, former Political Officer at 
Dacca, transferring to Saigon/ 
CORDS via the Armed Forces Staff 
College; Edward K. Gunn, GSO from 
New Delhi, transferring to Saigon; 
Ruth Higgins, Secretary, on transfer 
to Bonn from Tehran; George W. 
Phillips, who served in Paris, now 
assigned to Athens as Consular Of- 
ficer; James E. Horn, C & R Assis- 
tant, assigned to Brussels from Istan- 
bul; Irene MHaugrose, transferring 
from Amman to Buenos Aires; Rog- 
er Hess, Telecommunications Tech- 
nician, resigning from Tehran; 

Richard Higgins, Consular Officer 
from Athens, now assigned to the De- 
partment, NEA/INC; Donald L. 
Kear, transferring from Manila to 
Dhahran as Telecommunications As- 
sistant; Mary Lou Kloch, Secretary, 
New Delhi, on home leave and re- 
turn to post; Mark Lissfeld, Eco- 
nomic Officer at Bamako, transferred 
to the Department, NEA/IAI, as Po- 
litical/Economic Officer; Charles E. 
Myers, to Athens from Montevideo; 
Alonzo J. Moran, from Manila to 
Nicosia as C & R Clerk; Jerry E. Ol- 
sen, new appointment to Athens as 
Telecommunications Assistant; Te- 
resa O’Gara, Secretary, from Valletta 
to Tel Aviv; 

Charles N. Petersen, new appointee 
to Athens as Telecommunications As- 
sistant; Harlan I. Schnarrs, new ap- 
pointment to Jidda as Telecommuni- 
cations Assistant; Ellen E. Sartori, 
Secretary, from Manila to Beirut; 
Robert Stafford, GSO, Kuwait, on 
transfer to Department, NEA/EX; 
Lange Schermerhorn, Political/Eco- 
nomic Officer, Colombo, to Saigon 
as Consular Officer; Robert Texido, 
Administrative Officer, Nicosia, to 
Saigon as B & F Officer; John H. 
Will, Visa Officer, Tel Aviv, to Pa- 
ramaribo as Economic/Commercial 
Officer; Clarence A. Wendel, Min- 
erals Officer, Ankara, to Rio de Ja- 
neiro on detail to the U.S. Geological 
Survey; 

Clarice Brown, Secretary, from 
Kabul to Ankara; Holly Beardsley, 


new appointee to NEA/INC; Shirley 
Nakade, newly appointed Secretary, 
assigned to NEA/PAF; Rose Taglia- 
ferro, Secretary from Osaka-Kobe, 
converted to GS and assigned to 
NEA/ARP; and Sarah Booher, Sec- 
retary, Montreal, on transfer to the 
Department, NEA/IAI, as _ clerk- 
typist. 


Administration 

Barr V. Washburn, Executive Di- 
rector of the Secretariat of the Board 
of Examiners for the Foreign Service, 
retired from the Department on Feb- 
ruary 28. A reception in his honor 
was held at Dacor House on Febru- 
ary 20. John C. Guthrie, formerly 
Chief of the Junior Officer Exam- 


With Secretary Rogers and Mrs. Sisco in attendance, Joseph J. Sisco takes the 
oath as Assistant Secretary for Near Eastern and South Asian Affairs. Adminis- 
tering the oath of office is Clement E. Conger, Deputy Chief of Protocol. 


Samuel De Palma is sworn in as the Assistant Secretary for International Organi- 
zation Affairs by Mr. Conger. Mr. De Palma formerly served with ACDA. 








ining Branch of the Board of Exam- 
iners, has been named Acting Exec- 
utive Director of the Secretariat of 
BEX. 

Robert P. Richardson has been 
named as Regional Communications 
Officer for East Africa replacing Wil- 
liam P. Richmond, who retired on 





Mr. Richardson Mr. Richmond 
January 31. Mr. Richardson, who will 
assume his new duties during March, 
will be located in Nairobi. He was 
formerly the Communications and 
Records Officer in London. 

William V. Ewing, Regional Com- 
munications Officer for West Africa, 
has been assigned to the Department 
as Area Operations Officer for Af- 
rica, replacing Stuart E. Branch. Mr. 
Branch has been assigned to Saigon 
as Communications and Records 
Officer. 

Louis J. Correri, Operations and 
Programs Staff, and Adrian J. Ev- 
erett, Communications Security Di- 
vision, attended the three-week 
National Communications Security 
Course held at the National Security 
Agency. 

George A. Getman, Jr., Chief, 
Communications Security Division, 
attended the Brookings Institution 





Conference for Federal Science Ex- 
ecutives which was held at Williams- 
burg, Virginia. 

G. Marvin Gentile, Deputy Assis- 
tant Secretary for Security, repre- 
sented the Department at the gradua- 
tion of Class 92, Marine Security 
Guards, at Henderson Hall, Head- 
quarters, U.S. Marine Corps, Arling- 
ton, Virginia. The principal speaker 
was Brigadier General Fred Haynes, 
USMC, Legislative Assistant to the 
Commandant of the Marine Corps. 

Mr. Gentile recently presented 
Length of Service Awards to SY 
employees Joseph E. Rosetti and 
Alfred R. Boyd for 25 years of serv- 
ice, and to Mrs. Joanne B. Healey, 10 
years. Other recipients were Alfred 
F. Padley, Jr., Los Angeles Field 
Office, for 30 years, and Miss Olga 
O. Garda, New York Field Office, 
25 years. 

Mr. Gentile also presented trophies 
to winners of the SY Annual Golf 
Tournament, held recently at East 
Potomac Park. First place went to 
Glenn I. Allen, SY/E, and Raymond 
W. Scroggs, SY/I, was runner-up. 

Henri G. Grignon, Assistant Di- 
rector for Personnel Security, con- 
ducted inspections of the New York 
Field Office and the Philadelphia 
Resident Office. 

Thomas F. Allen, Beirut, was pre- 
sented with a Meritorious Honor 
Award and $300 Cash Performance 
Award. 

Sidney T. Telford, Jr., Division of 
Protective Security, SY, was recalled 
to active duty with the U.S. Marine 


Corps. 
Mrs. Lois E. Lee, Supervisory 
Management Technician (Records 


Management), Executive Staff (SY/ 





LIKE FATHER—Christopher Jones has followed his father, Ambassador G. Lewis 
Jones, into the Foreign Service. A member of the 85th Class, Christopher is 
shown at a reception for incoming officers with his parents and his sister, 
Mrs. John Nicolopoulos. Ambassador Jones, whose service dates from 1930, has 
served as Coordinator of the Senior Seminar in Foreign Policy, since 1965. 
He accepted an invitation to administer the oath of office to the new class. 


EX), was feted at a luncheon on the 
occasion of her retirement from the 
Department after twenty-seven years 
of service. 

John V. Abidian, Chief, Division 
of Foreign Operations (SY/FO), re- 
cently visited various ARA posts. 

Special Agent John J. Janson, Los 
Angeles Field Office, resigned to ac- 
cept a position with the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation. 

Raymond A. Schuler, a Clerk in 
SY/EX, has been transferred to Sai- 
gon. 

Special Agent Howard T. Jackson, 
Washington Field Office, has trans- 
ferred to the Bureau of Security and 
Consular Affairs. 

Floyd W. McCoy was reassigned 
to SY/FO following his transfer from 
Athens. 

Special Agents John T. Feehan, 
New York Field Office, and William 
A. Cole, Chicago Field Office, have 
been transferred to Mexico City and 
New Delhi, respectively. 

Miss Lelia M. Walsh, Division of 
Investigations, has transferred to the 
Bureau of International Scientific and 
Technological Affairs. 

Miss Bernadette C. Nelson was 
assigned to the Washington Field 
Office after resigning from the Naval 
Air Station, Alameda, California. 

Miss Anita L. Dunley, previously 
employed by the Internal Revenue 
Service in Cleveland, was assigned to 
the Division of Technical Services 
(SY/T). 

Miss Kathleen A. MacDonald and 
Miss Vivian A. Simmons, new ap- 
pointees, were assigned to the Wash- 
ington Field Office and SY/T, re- 
spectively. 

Donald G. Watson, SY/T, resigned 
to accept employment with private 
industry. 

Sabine Jaeschke has transferred 
from the Personnel Services Division 
(PER/PSD) to the Office of Thai- 
land/Burma Affairs, Bureau of East 
Asian and Pacific Affairs. 

Jerome H. Perlmutter, Chief of the 
Publishing and Reproduction Serv- 
ices Division, Office of Operations 
(OPR/PBR), is serving on detail with 
the World Bank for a brief period. 
He is assisting the Bank on a survey 
for an administrative services opera- 
tion, with an emphasis on publishing, 
printing, editing and document flow, 
Catherine George, OPR/PBR, 1s 
Acting Chief during his absence. 

Margie Wilber, OPR/PBR, and her 
“Crime Stoppers” boys’ club had 
lunch at the Capitol on February 18. 
Representative Gilbert Gude (R.- 
Md.) invited the group to the Hill 
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after attending their second anniver- 
sary meeting in January. 

James S. Houston, OPR/PBR, has 
retired from the Department after 25 

ears of service. 

John McAfee, Office of Overseas 
Schools, retired on February 28 with 
25 years of Government service. Ellen 
Jane Norton, formerly with AID, has 
joined the officer staff of the Office of 
Overseas Schools. 

Also retiring in February were 
Edward P. Kardes, Funds Manage- 
ment, and William E. Woodyear, of 
the Office of Foreign Affairs Person- 
nel Planning. 

Mrs. Felicita A. Martin, from E, 
and Miss Marion R. Peterson, INR, 
have been assigned to the Allowances 
Staff. 

Bruce H. Allen, Robert B. Hou- 
ston, L. Richard Jackson and Ola 
Mae Stephan, all of the Substantive 
Informations Systems Staff, attended 
the Effective Data Systems Develop- 
ment course at FSI, February 4-6. 
Dr. Allen had previously briefed a 
number of Department officers on the 
new information handling system to 
be developed within the Department. 

Ora Smith, formerly of the Visa 
Office, has joined the Audit Staff as 
a Secretary. 

Jane W. Pool and Julia R. Reese, 
both of the General Services Division, 
have received Cash Performance 
Awards. 

Donald Coving, O Message Center, 
has also received a Cash Performance 
Award. 

Miss Virginia Fitzpatrick, formerly 
a Budget & Fiscal Officer in Accra, 
has joined the Financial Services Di- 
vision (OPR/FSD) on the staff of the 
Washington Finance Center. 

Several employees of OPR/FSD 
were honored at a recent awards 
ceremony. Mrs. Helen Chambers and 
Robert Thompson received 25-year 
Length of Service Awards; Mrs. Na- 
omi Doyle, a 20-year Award; and 
Mrs. Argentine A. Newman and 
Benedict E. Finotti, 10-year Awards. 
Mrs. Lucille McGrady was presented 
a Meritorious Step Increase. 

Miss Virginia Williams, formerly 
Chief of the Voucher Examination 
Section of OPR/FSD, has transferred 
to the Bureau of Educational and 
Cultural Affairs. 

A retirement reception was held on 
January 31 for Mrs. Harriet Silver- 
stein who retired from OPR/FSD 
on that day. 

Ralph H. Pease, Chief of* the 
Washington Finance Center, OPR/ 
FSD, spent two weeks visiting San 
Salvador, Bogota and Managua, 





HONORED — Alfred E. Harrison, left, 
Chief, Education and Training Staff, 
Office of Security, is given the title 
“Visiting Lecturer’ by Howard E. Sol- 
lenberger, Deputy Director, FSI. 


briefing personnel there on the take- 
over of payrolling and accounting by 
the Washington Finance Center. 

Gilbert Singleton, formerly with 
OPR/FSD, has transferred to the 
staff of Congressional Relations. 

Mrs. Jessie L. Smith, Chief of the 
Payroll Section of OPR/FSD, is in 
Paris for an extended period of con- 
sultation in connection with the new 
payroll system. 

Robert A. Lewis, OPR/FSD, has 
been assigned to the Budget & Fiscal 
Section at Moscow. 

Royal Carter, Chief of Supply Op- 
erations, Supply and Transportation 
Division (OPR/ST), visited Bonn, 
Brussels and Paris, January 19-29, 
in connection with supplies procure- 
ment activities. 

Donald Mansfield, Chief of the 
Transportation Branch, OPR/ST, 
visited Miami, New Orleans, San 
Francisco and Los Angeles, January 
30 to February 16. In each city, he 
met with packing and storage con- 
tractors, air and surface transporta- 
tion officials involved in the process- 
ing of official shipments, as well as 
customs officials who clear such ship- 
ments. Inspections were conducted 
at the New Orleans and San Fran- 
cisco Despatch Agencies, and steam- 
ship container facilities were sur- 
veyed. 

. Theodore H. Leon, Chief of the 
Language Services Division (OPR/ 
LS), headed a sizable language staff 
at the INTELSAT Conference which 
convened in the Department on Feb- 
ruary 24 for four weeks of negotia- 
tions. Fernando Van _ Reigersberg, 
OPR/LS, served as Chief Interpreter 
and Mrs. Marcella Woerheide was 
Deputy Language Services Officer. 
Other OPR/LS linguists who partici- 
pated, in addition to numerous free- 
lance conference personnel, were 
A. J. de*Seabra, Theodore E. Her- 
rera, Sam L. G. Maggio, Carmen 
Manrique, Neil A. Seidenman, Ri- 


cardo Scheidig, Rose-B. Shields, An- 
thony D. Sierra and Alec G. Tou- 
mayan. 

Only eight hours after Secretary 
Rogers took his oath of office, Mr. 
Van Reigersberg was interpreting for 
him in a meeting with the Foreign 
Minister and the Interior Minister 
of Equatorial Guinea. 

In early February, a new OPR/LS 
contingent composed of Mrs. Sophia 
Porson, interpreter, and verbatim re- 
porters Violet Voce and Wendell 
Thiers traveled to the U.S.-North 
Viet-Nam talks in Paris to relieve 
interpreter Alec Toumayan and ver- 
batim reporters Glennae Hughes and 
Arnold Cohn. Translator Pierre Pol- 
lin is staying on in Paris for an in- 
definite period. 

Also during February, Sam Mag- 
gio interpreted for Assistant Secre- 
tary Joseph Palmer, 2nd, and a dele- 
gation from Mali at a signing cere- 
mony involving a Public Law 480 
agreement. 

William D. Krimer, OPR/LS, was 
in Woods Hole, Massachusetts, in 
February to interpret for conversa- 
tions between members of the U.S. 
and U.S.S.R. Delegations to the meet- 
ing of the Intergovernmental Oceano- 
graphic Commission. 

Manabu Fukuda, an experienced 
Japanese language specialist and long- 
time OPR/LS contractor, joined the 
OPR/LS staff on February 10. 

Ambassador Parker T. Hart, Di- 
rector of the Foreign Service Insti- 
tute, addressed the Boston Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations and the 
Fletcher School of Law and Diplo- 
macy on February 25. 

New employees in the School of 
Professional Studies at FSI include: 
Jeanette Crow, Clerk (typing); Carol 
Currie, Administrative Assistant; Har- 
old Fassberg, Training Officer; Bar- 
bara McDonald, Assistant Chairman, 
Wives’ Seminar; and Laurel Risnes, 
Secretary. 

New Language Instructors at FSI’s 
School of Language Studies are: Suat 
Demiray, Turkish; Sylvana Ehrman, 
French; Leman Fotos, Turkish; Jesus 
Idoeta, Spanish; and Hertha Wolters- 
dorf, German. 

Miss Frances Criss has joined the 
Office of the Director at FSI, while 
Norman Kleiber has been assigned to 
the Viet-Nam Training Center. 

Miss Gladys M. Dawes, Reference 
Librarian, has retired from the De- 
partment after 39 years on the Li- 
brary staff. 

Anita J. Moller, Director of In- 
terior Design, Foreign Buildings Op- 
erations, was married to David Liv- 
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BRUSSELS—The Governments of Belgium, Luxembourg and the United States 


recently signed an agreement extending the program of educational exchange 
known as the Fulbright-Hays program, and incorporating for the first time the 
principle of cost sharing among the three countries. Signing for Belgium 
was Foreign Minister Pierre Harmel, center; for Luxembourg, Ambassador Lambert 
Schaus, right; and for the United States, Ambassador Ridgway B. Knight. 


ingstone Laird of Swarthmore, Penn- 
sylvania, on March 8 at the New York 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


Economic Affairs 


Acting Assistant Secretary Joseph 
A. Greenwald accompanied Under 
Secretary Elliott Richardson to Paris, 
February 11, for a two-day Minis- 
terial meeting of the Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Develop- 
ment (OECD). 

Eugene M. Braderman, Deputy 
Assistant Secretary for Commercial 
Affairs and Business activities, spoke 
before the American Group of the 
International Patent and Trademark 
Association on January 22. On Jan- 
uary 23, Mr. Braderman participated 
in meetings of the American Patent 
Law Association. 

Keld Christensen, Chief, Business 
Practices Division, was the U.S. Rep- 
resentative at a joint special session 
of the Intergovernmental Copyright 
Committee of the Universal Copy- 
right Convention and the Berne 
Copyright Convention’s Permanent 
Committee in Paris, February 3-7. 

Charles York, Assistant Chief, 
Tropical Products Division, acted as 
an Adviser to the Delegation which 
presented the United States case be- 
fore a special arbitration panel, Feb- 
ruary 14, in London under the In- 
ternational Coffee Agreement to con- 
sider Brazilian coffee taxation. 
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Educational and 
Cultural Affairs 


Deputy Assistant Secretary Jacob 
Canter spoke on CU activities before 
members of the Washington Intern- 
ships in Education on February 7. 
Also on that occasion, CU area Di- 
rectors and other Bureau personnel 
participated in a general survey of 
programs. 

One hundred-fifty foreign teachers 
representing 34 countries visited the 
five CU geographic areas on Febru- 
ary 19 as part of the evaluation ses- 
sion which completed their grants in 
the United States. During their stay 
in the United States, the teachers 
were divided into groups according 
to major interests, which included 
elementary and special education, 
school administration and supervi- 
sion, secondary education, science 
and vocational education, and teach- 
ing English as a second language. 
Their four-month programs at San 
Diego State College, Indiana Univer- 
sity, Northwestern University, and 
the Universities of Michigan, Texas, 
Pittsburgh, and Arizona, and their 
visits to American schools as guests 
of individual State Departments of 
Education, were arranged for CU by 
the United States Office of Educa- 
tion. The program in the Department 
was arranged by the Operations Staff 
of the Board of Foreign Scholarships. 

Dr. John Hope Franklin, Chair- 
man of the Department of History of 
the University of Chicago and retir- 


ing Chairman of the Board of For- 
eign Scholarships, was honored at a 
luncheon, February 20, attended by 
CU officers and members of the BFS 
Executive and Planning Committee. 

Ralph T. Backlund, most recently 

the Director of the Office of Cultural 
Presentations in CU, resigned on 
February 14 to assume editorial du- 
ties with the Smithsonian Institution. 
A former Managing Editor of Hori- 
zon magazine, Mr. Backlund will 
deal with the development of a new 
publication representing the Smith- 
sonian’s varied functions and respon- 
sibilities in the sciences, art and his- 
tory. 
William F. Spengler, Director, Of- 
fice of International Visitors Pro- 
grams (Foreign), addressed a ban- 
quet in Orlando, Florida, on Febru- 
ary 10, which was sponsored by the 
Mid-Florida Council for Interna- 
tional Visitors and several other ser- 
vice organizations. While in that 
city, he also participated in several 
radio and television discussions on 
the International Visitor Program of 
the Department. On February 15, he 
spoke at the annual membership 
meeting of the Greater Miami Coun- 
cil for International Visitors in Méi- 
ami Beach. Both the Miami and the 
Orlando councils are members of 
COSERV—the National Council for 
Community Services to International 
Visitors. 

Donald B. Cook, Director of the 
Office of Inter-American Programs, 
returned from meetings with Cultural 
Affairs Officers and other U.S. per- 
sonnel in Jamaica, Trinidad and To- 
bago, Colombia, Venezuela, Nicara- 
gua and Mexico. 

L. Arthur Minnich, Executive Sec- 
retary of the U.S. National Commis- 
sion for UNESCO, participated in a 
panel on UNESCO at the mid-winter 
meeting of the American Library As- 
sociation, held at the Shoreham 
Hotel on January 29. 

Miss Virginia Williams has joined 
the Office of Cultural Presentations 
as Chief of the Financial Manage- 
ment Unit. Miss Williams was previ- 
ously assigned to the Administrative 
area’s Office of Operations as Chief 
of the Fiscal Services Unit, Financial 
Services Division. ' 

Felix Dorough, Office of European 
Programs, has been detailed by the 
Department to the Armed Forces 
Staff College in Norfolk, Virginia. 

Miss Sylvia Stanfield, formerly of 
the Office of East Asian and Pacific 
Programs, is now at the Foreign Ser- 
vice Institute in training for her new 
assignment to the Embassy in Singa- 
pore. 
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intelligence and Research 


David E. Mark, formerly Director 
of the Office of Research and Analy- 
sis for Western Europe (REU), has 
been designated Deputy Director for 
Research in INR, replacing Allan 
Evans, who retired from the Depart- 
ment on February 25. 

Harry W. Shlaudeman, formerly 
Special Assistant to Secretary Rusk, 
has been designated Acting Director 
of the Office of Research and Analy- 
sis for American Republics (RAR). 

Howard Wiedemann, DDR, at- 
tended a course at the Defense De- 
partment’s Computer Institute. 

George Basil has reported for duty 
in the Office of the Deputy Director 
for Research. 

John Holdridge, Director of the 
Office of Research and Analysis for 


| East Asia and Pacific (REA), lec- 
_ tured at the National War College 


on “Communist China’s Foreign 
Policy.” Mr. Holdridge also ad- 
dressed classes at the NATO De- 
fense College in Rome on “Commu- 
nist China’s Military Potential” and 
at the Canadian Forces Staff College 
in Toronto on “Political and Eco- 
nomic Developments in Communist 
China.” 

Lindsey Grant, formerly Chief of 
REA’s Asian Communist Areas Di- 
vision, reported for duty as a mem- 
ber of Dr. Henry Kissinger’s staff at 
the White House. While still in INR, 
Mr. Grant conducted a seminar on 
“The Current Situation in Commu- 
nist China” at American University. 

Nicholas Platt, formerly of EA/ 
ACA, has replaced Mr. Grant as 
Chief of the Asian Communist Areas 
Division. 

Edwin Jones, INR’s specialist on 
Asian Communist economic affairs, 
addressed a meeting of the National 
Economics Club, held at the Brook- 
ings Institution, on “China’s Econ- 
omy Today.” 

John M. Farrior, Deputy Director 
of REA, lectured at the Defense In- 
telligence School on “A Strategic 
Appraisal of Asia,” and also spoke 
to church members in Raleigh, N.C., 
on “The Situation in Southeast Asia.” 

Richard Smyser, of REA, met 
with students at Williams College, 
Williamstown, Mass., for discussions 
on the situation in East Asia and on 
the utility of computers in problems 
of research. 

REA Officers with speaking en- 
gagements at FSI recently included 
Edna Hubbert, on the Philippines, 
and Albert Moscotti, on India. 

Frank Bennett, formerly of REA, 
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has transferred to the Hong Kong 
desk in EA. He has been succeeded 
in REA by Marilyn Train from 
Taipei. 

Ronald Myers, REA Analyst for 
the Republic of Korea, has been re- 
assigned to the Regional Affairs Of- 
fice in EA. 

Robert I. Randolph has been reas- 
signed from REA to FSI for Indo- 
nesian language training, after which 
he will go to Djakarta. 

Arthur M. Stillman has reported 
for duty in the Office of Research 
and Analysis for Africa (RAF). Mr. 
Stillman was formerly assigned to 
ACDA. 

William E. Berry, of RAF, lec- 
tured on sub-Saharan Africa to the 
Counter-Insurgency Course of the 
Special Operations School at Eglin 
Air Force Base, Florida. 

John LaMazza, of RAR, attended 
the 6th Annual National Conference 
of the Catholic Inter-American Co- 
operation Program in New York 
City. 

Edward L. Killham, Chief of the 
Soviet and East European Foreign 
Political Division of the Office of 
Research and Analysis for USSR and 
Eastern Europe (RSE), lectured at 
the Defense Intelligence School on 
“Soviet Policy in Eastern Europe,” 
as did Mrs. Martha H. Mautner, also 
of RSE. Robert H. Baraz, RSE, 
lectured to the same group on “Ob- 
jectives of Soviet Foreign Policy.” 

Mr. Killham also lectured on U.S.- 
Soviet Relations” to teachers enrolled 
in a course on Russia as part of 
“Project Learn” at the University of 
Hartford, sponsored by the Univer- 
sity and the State of Connecticut. 

David J. Fischer, of RSE, partici- 





RETIRES—Mrs. Harriet Silverstein, an 
Accountant in the Financial Services 
Division, recently retired after 30 years 
with the Government. Also shown are 
her husband, Paul, left, and Edward G. 
Boehm, Division Chief. 


pated in seminars on U.S. policy in 
Eastern Europe at the University of 
Indiana at Bloomington and Koko- 
mo, Indiana. 

Erik S. Ronhovde, who had been 
Staff Assistant to Ambassador Doug- 
las MacArthur, II, in Vienna, has 
joined RSE’s Foreign Economic Di- 
vision. 

Anton W. DePorter, Chief of the 
Division of Research for Western 
and Southern Europe in the Office of 
Research and Analysis for Western 
Europe (REU), addressed a seminar 
at the National War College on Feb- 
ruary 11 on “The Meaning of the 
Student Revolt.” 

Thomas P. Thornton, Chief of the 
South Asia Division of the Office of 
Research and Analysis for Near East 
and South Asia (RNA), and Profes- 
sor Wayne Wilcox of Columbia Uni- 
versity spent the month of January 
in India on a research project. Mr. 
Thornton also visited posts in Iran, 
and the South Asian Research Cen- 
ter in Heidelberg, Germany. 

Philip Stoddard and Harold Glid- 
den, of RNA, participated in panel 
discussions at a conference at the 
Midde East Institute on problems of 
language reform in the Near and 
Middle East. Mr. Stoddard spoke 
on the “Unsuitability of the Arabic 
Alphabet for Turkish,” and Mr. 
Glidden discussed the “Application 
of the Latin Alphabet to the Arabic 
Language.” 

G. Etzel Pearcy, the Geographer, 
spoke on “New Horizons Offshore” 
at the Department of Geography of 
the University of Illinois. 

E. Raymond Platig, Director of the 
Office of External Research (XR), 
participated in the first of a series of 
discussions between the American 
Foreign Service Association Commit- 
tee on an Open Service and repre- 
sentatives of the International Studies 
Association concerning State Depart- 
ment relations with the academic 
community. 

Pio D. Uliassi, Chief of XR’s Aca- 
demic Relations Division, lectured 
on “The Old Left and the New in 
Western Europe” at the FSI course 
on “Communism and Other Contem- 
porary Forms of Political Extrem- 
ism.” Mr. Uliassi contributed chap- 
ters on “Origins and Limits of Com- 
munist Pluralism” (jointly with Eric 
Willenz of DDR) and “Communism 
in Western Europe,” which were in- 
cluded in a book, The New Com- 
munisms, edited by Dan Jacobs and 
published in January. 


Martin G. Cramer, Acting Chief 
of the Inter-Agency Coordination 
Division of XR, represented INR at 
recent meetings of the Council on In- 
ternational Educational and Cultural 
Affairs. 


The Foreign Area Research Co- 
ordination Group (FAR), chaired 
by George Denney, Deputy Director 
of INR, has established subcommit- 
tees for Western Europe (Martin 
Packman, REU, chairman), Near 
East and South Asia (Granville S. 
Austin, RNA, chairman), East Asia 
(Ralph Clough, Policy Planning 
Council, chairman), and Soviet Union 
and Eastern Europe (Kenneth Kerst, 
RSE, chairman). Harry Shlaudeman 
is the new chairman of the FAR 
Latin America Subcommittee. 


The FAR China Subcommittee 
met on January 29. The session 
was chaired by John Holdridge, 
REA, and the members discussed 
several research proposals, the state 
of Government-sponsored research 
on Communist China, and the ques- 
tion of joint agency sponsorship of 
research. 


MUNICH—The original Gemini 10 capsule, in the background, was a major 


International 
Organization Affairs 


Samuel De Palma was sworn in on 
February 11 as Assistant Secretary 
for International Organization Af- 
fairs, replacing Joseph J. Sisco, who 
is now Assistant Secretary for Near 
Eastern and South Asian Affairs. 

Margaret Barrett, formerly of 
ACDA, has joined IO as secretary 
to Assistant Secretary De Palma. She 
replaces Teresa Beach, who accom- 
panied Mr. Sisco to NEA. 

William H. Gleysteen, Deputy 
Director, United Nations Political Af- 
fairs (UNP), spoke on February 8 
before the Washington Chapter of 
the American Association of Univer- 
sity Women. His topic was “Difficul- 
ties in Strengthening the United Na- 
tions.” 

Arthur R. Day, Deputy Director, 
UNP, was the keynote speaker at the 
17th Model United Nations General 
Assembly held in Dayton, Ohio, on 
February 1. High schools in the Day- 
ton area participated in the Model 
GA, which -was sponsored by the 
Dayton Council on World Affairs. 

Harry L. Stein has joined the staff 





attraction of the Special Exhibit “Man and Space” held recently at the Deutsches 
Museum. Shown in front of the capsule are, from the left: Rudolf von Miller, 
Managing Director of the Museum; U.S. Consul General Robert C. Creel; 
Dr. Siegfried Balke, former Federal German Cabinet Minister and Board Chair- 
man of the Museum; and Robert W. Garrity, Director of the Munich Amerika Haus. 
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of UNP after serving in the IO Staff 
Assistant’s office. He will deal with 
representation problems arising in in- 
ternational organizations, as well as 
with Viet-Nam and other questions 
involving the Far East which come 
before the United Nations. Mr. Stein 
is currently enrolled in the early 
morning German class at FSI. 

Jo Ann Wimer joined UNP in Jan- 
uary. She transferred from Guate- 
mala City, where she served as secre- 
tary to the Counselor for Economic 
Affairs. 

George Griffin, UNP, is enrolled 
in the FSI course on Theories of In- 
ternational Relations. 

Rachel Nason, International Eco- 
nomic and Social Affairs (OES), rep- 
resented the United States in a work- 
ing group which met in New York, 
February 3-11, to deal with ways 
and means to improve the perform- 
ance of the UN Human Rights Com- 
mission. 

James Simsarian, OES, served as 
a U.S. Delegate to the 9th Meeting 
of the Bureau and Consultative Coun- 
cil of the Intergovernmental Ocean- 
ographic Commission in Woods Hole, 
Massachusetts, February 3-7. 

Shirley Hendsch, OES, was an Ad- 
visor to the U.S. Delegation to the 
United Nations Status of Women 
Commission in New York from Jan- 
uary 27 to February 11. Miss Hen- 
dsch is also serving in a similar ca- 
pacity at the UN Human Rights Com- 
mission meeting in Geneva, which 
began February 17 and continues 
through the third week of March. 

Daniel H. Daniels, Office of Inter- 
national Administration, was pre- 
sented the Award for Civilian Ser- 
vice in Viet-Nam by then Assistant 
Secretary Sisco. Mr. Daniels served 
in Saigon from August, 1964 to 
April, 1967. 


Public Affairs 


Carl Bartch, Deputy Director of 
the Office of News, returned to his 
hometown of Findlay, Ohio, on Jan- 
uary 15 to receive the city’s recog- 
nition of his achievements since leav- 
ing the area. Mr. Bartch was the 
1969 recipient of the Fort Findlay 
Award, which is given annually to a 
former Findlay resident. The Award 
was presented by Edwin L. Heming- 
er, president of the Fort Findlay 
Area Chamber of Commerce. 

Paul Auerswald and Arnold Schif- 
ferdecker, of the Office of Media 
Services, are responsible for the in- 
formation and media arrangements 
for the INTELSAT Conference which 
is being held in the Department, Feb- 
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ruary 24 to March 21. Mr. Schiffer- 
decker has been serving as Press Offi- 
cer for the conference. 

W. D. Blair, Jr., Director of the 
Office of Media Services, and Mrs. 
Katherine Marshall, of the same of- 
fice, have been charged with organiz- 
ing the media coverage, in coopera- 
tion with the NATO Information Ser- 
vice, for the 20th Anniversary NATO 
Ministerial Conference to be held 
here in April. 

The Bureau of Public Affairs con- 
ducted a Symposium on “The Role 
of Science and Technology in For- 
eign Policy” on January 22, which 
was attended by some 300 non-Gov- 
ernmental organization leaders, busi- 
nessmen, university faculty and civic 
leaders. Herman Pollack, Director of 
International Scientific and Techno- 
logical Affairs, and members of his 
staff led the discussion. 

Dr. William M. Franklin, of the 
Historical Office, recently spoke to 
student groups at Ohio University on 
“The Origins of the Cold War.” 

John C. Kimball, General Publica- 
tions Division, Office of Media Ser- 
vices, made a tour during December 
of five California campuses, lecturing 
on foreign policy issues. On January 
5, Mr. Kimball addressed 600 mem- 
bers of the Sinai Sunday Evening 
Forum at Michigan City, Indiana, on 
the subject of power politics in the 
space age. 

On January 24, Mrs. Mary Ann 
Burke resigned as Administrative 
Aide in the Office of the Executive 
Director. 

Robert Becker, previously as- 
signed to Athens, has joined the Of- 
fice of News as a Press Officer, re- 
placing Clarke Ellis. 

L. Selwyn Coates, Staff Assistant 
to the Assistant Secretary, has been 
assigned to Indonesian language train- 
ing at the Foreign Service Institute. 
His replacement is Martin Cheshes, 
formerly of the Operations Center. 

Miss Paula Salvucci joined the 
staff of the Office of the Executive 
Director on January 16. 

Bernard Johns left the Office of 
Media Services on January 29 to at- 
tend the FSO basic orientation course 


| at FSI. 


Mrs. Eloise Soel, formerly of the 


| Office of Security, joined the Office 


of Public Services as Secretary to the 
Deputy Director. Mrs. Soel replaces 
Miss Georgia Rogers, who has taken 
a junior officer position in the Pass- 
port Office. - 
Mrs. Gwenith McCordic, a Bud: 
Analyst in the Office of the Execu- 
tive Director, recently left to be mar- 
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KABUL—Foreign Service Inspector Henry L. T. (Barney) Koren visits a group 






a a 
aw wae 


of tribesmen while on a Sunday trip to a tribal area north of here. Accom- 


panying him was Inspector William E. Beauchamp. 
tribesmen through their chaufteur-interpreter. 


They chatted with the 
After crossing a footbridge 


two-saplings wide, the Inspectors watched a rudimentary grist mill in opera- 
tion. The 1859 British rifle seen in the photo was in perfect working order. 


ried and is now living in Minneapolis. 
Mrs. McCordic has been replaced by 
Miss Sandy Amburn, formerly a Bud- 
get and Fiscal Clerk in the Executive 
Office of the Bureau of Educational 
and Cultural Affairs. 


Security and 
Consular Affairs 


Miss Barbara M. Watson, Admin- 
istrator of SCA, spoke on February 
23 before the Washington Chapter 
of Zeta Phi Beta Sorority at its “Fin- 
er Womanhood Week” celebration, 
which was held at Howard Univer- 
sity. The theme of the meeting was 
“Zeta Women and the Recognition 
of Greatness.” 

George H. Owen, Director of the 
Visa Office (VO), was invited to at- 
tend a meeting of The Federation of 
State Medical Boards of the United 
States in Chicago on February 8. Mr. 
Owen discussed “Visa Laws and Reg- 
ulations and The Foreign Medical 
Graduate.” 

Eric G. Hughes, Deputy Director 
of the Visa Office for Operations, 
recently returned from Europe where 
he participated in a survey regarding 
the installation and use of an auto- 
mated visa name check system. 

Miss Joann L. Roth, Secretary to 
Mr. Hughes, resigned on January 25 
to enter the University of West Vir- 
ginia. . 

Thomas E. Cummings has left VO 
for Spanish study at the Foreign 


Service Institute prior to reassign- 
ment abroad. 

The Visa Office has also lost the 
services of Mrs. Ora B. Smith, to the 
Audit Staff, and Miss Nancy E. 
Powell, to the Foreign Service Insti- 
tute. 

Garrett C. Burke, recently returned 
from Lima, has joined the staff of 
vo. 

The following employees of the 
Visa Office attended the Visa Segment 
of the Consular Course at FSI, Feb- 
ruary 3-7: Nancy C. Abell, Rita M. 
Boudreau, Barbara M. Briggs, Billy 
M. Harper, Beverly A. Hill, Dorian 
J. Juntenen and Wanda M. Roberts. 

Wayne W. Fisher, Chief of the 
Consular Section in London, and 
James A. Budeit, who is also assigned 
to London, recently visited the Visa 
Office for consultation. 

Several employees of the Passport 
Office retired from Government ser- 
vice during February. They are Mrs. 
Lucile Reynolds, who had 27 years 
of service; Joseph Manno, 33 years; 
and Mrs. Marguerite Peters, 24 
years. 

The Foreign Service Institute re- 
cently recognized the Passport Office 
for enrolling more employees in cler- 
ical skills courses than any other 
office or area in the Department. 
Mrs. Velia Leacacos, Personnel Of- 
ficer, and William T. Malone, Super- 
visor of most of the PPT enrollees, 
were invited to sit with other special 
guests at the head table at the fashion 


show sponsored by the alumni of the 
courses, which was held at the Sher- 
aton-Park Hotel. 

Miss Gene Burke, Agent-in-Charge 
of the Los Angeles Passport Agency, 
was guest instructor at the Pan Amer- 
ican Airways training school. Miss 
Burke was also a guest speaker, an- 
swering questions on the new pass- 
port regulations, on station KCOP- 
TV in Los Angeles. 

The following Foreign Service Of- 
ficers recently consulted with Foreign 
Operations Division personnel in the 
Passport Office: Joseph Snyder, 
Bangkok; Stephen A. Dobrenchuk, 
Warsaw; Edith Stensby, Mexico, 
D.F.; and Charles S. Kennedy, Sai- 

on. 

Ray E. White, Office of Special 
Consular Services (SCS), departed in 
March for Hungary and Czechoslo- 
vakia on a three-month temporary 
assignment as a Departmental repre- 
sentative on a team which is con- 
ducting a survey for the Social Se- 
curity Administration. Mrs. Edith 
Stensby joined SCS to replace Mr. 
White during his absence. 

The following officers recently con- 


James Reilly Honored 
At Farewell Luncheon 


Friends and colleagues honored Visa 
Officer James A. Reilly at a farewell 
luncheon on February 28. Mr. Reilly, 
who served in the Security Division 
of the Visa Office 
in the Bureau of 
Security and Con- 
sular Affairs, re- 
tired after nearly 
35 years of gov- 
ernment service — 
more than 21 in 
the Visa Office. 

George Owen, 
Director of the 

; Visa Office, lauded 
Mr. Reilly Mr. Reilly for his 
outstanding work in the Department. 

Mr. Reilly was President of the 
Board of Directors of the State- 
USIA Recreation Association in 
1964 and 1965 and continued to 
serve on the Board until last Decem- 
ber. He is a Past President and life 
member of the D.C. Association of 
the Amateur Athletic Union of the 
United States and is now completing 
his second term as President of the 
Home and School Association of 
St. Thomas the Apostle Parochial 
School. 

He will continue to reside at 3618 
Porter Street, N.W., Washington, 
20016. 





sulted with SCS: Francis S. Hall, 
transferring from Saigon to London; 
Rogers B. Horgan, Calcutta to Ham- 
ilton; Joseph P. Malone, on return 
to Naples following home leave; 
David P. Hudson, FSI Consular 
Course to Tehran; David Zweifel, 
FSI Consular Course to Amman; 
Harriet Isom, FSI Consular Course 
to Djakarta; Donald R. Woodward, 
studying Japanese at FSI; and Joseph 
C. Snyder, studying Thai at FSI. 
John G. Riddick, a retired FSO 
who is now Manager of the Chamber 
of Commerce of Columbia, South 
Carolina, visited SCS on February 3. 


International Scientific 
and Technological Affairs 


Herman Pollack, Director of SCI, 
represented the Department at the 
Occidental College American Assem- 
bly Conference and delivered an ad- 
dress on “The Uses of the Sea.” The 
Conference was held in San Diego, 
California, February 20-22. He also 
attended the American Management 
Association Meeting in New York 
City, February 24. 

Donovan Q. Zook, Director, Office 
of Atomic Energy Affairs, partici- 
pated as the Senior Advisor to the 
U.S. Delegation at the IAEA Board 
of Governors Conference in Vienna, 
Austria, February 22-28. En route to 
the Conference, Mr. Zook held dis- 
cussions with officials in London on 
U.S./U.K./Canadian safeguards. 

Dr. Eugene G. Kovach, Acting 
Director, Office of General Scientific 
Affairs, served as Advisor to the U.S. 
Delegation to the NATO Science 
Committee Meeting in Brussels, Feb- 
ruary 6 and 7. 

The U.S. Delegation to the U.S.- 
Japan Committee on Scientific Coop- 
eration, chaired by Dr. Harry C. 
Kelly, Provost of North Carolina 
State University, met in the Depart- 
ment on March 14. This meeting was 
preparatory to the Joint Committee 
Meeting to be held in Tokyo later 
this year. 

Henry J. Kellermann, Assistant to 
the Director, attended the Economic 
Commission for Europe (ECE) Meet- 
ing on Environment held in Geneva, 
February 24-28. 

Nelson F. Sievering, Jr., Deputy 
Director for Technology, Office of 
Atomic Energy Affairs, recently went 
on a Defense-sponsored orientation 
visit to Kirkland Air Force Base, 
New Mexico, and McCarran Field, 
Las Vegas, Nevada. 

Col. Edmond H. Farrington, Cffice 
of Space and Environmental Science 








Affairs, attended a meeting on 
“Oceanology—The Challenge to In- 
dustry” sponsored by the Manage- 
ment Association in New York City, 
February 24-26. 

Addison E. Richmond, Office of 
General Scientific Affairs, attended a 
Symposium on Arctic and Middle 
North Transportation, sponsored by 
the Arctic Institute of North Amer- 
ica, and held this year in Montreal, 
March 5-7. 

Robert C. Liimatainen, U.S. Sci- 
entific Attaché in Iran, was recently 
in Washington for discussions on the 
implementation of a U.S.-Iran Agree- 
ment for Scientific Cooperation. 

Lee Walsh, formerly with O/SY, 
has joined SCI as Secretary in the 
Office of General Scientific Affairs. 


Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency 


Ralph Stuart Smith has been des- 
ignated Deputy Public Affairs Ad- 
visor for ACDA. 

Lt. Gen. John L. Davis (U.S. 
Army), Assistant Director in charge 
of the Agency’s Weapons Evaluation 
and Control Bureau, recently pre- 
sented Certificates of Outstanding 
Performance to Alfred Lieberman 
and Robert I. Berg, of the Bureau’s 
Field Operations Staff, in recogni- 
tion of sustained exceptional achieve- 
ment in key assignments over the 
past year. Mr. Lieberman is Deputy 
Manager, Analysis and Technology, 
and Mr. Berg serves as Chief of a 
branch concerned with verification 
requirements associated with possible 
treaty limitations on general pur- 
pose military forces. 

Brigadier Paul S. Ward, of the 
British Army, has completed his as- 
signment with ACDA and is now en 
route to his new post as Commander 
of British forces on the Island of 
Malta. Brigadier Ward served as 
Test Director for “First Look,” the 
first international arms control in- 
spection test conducted jointly with 
the United States in Southern Eng- 
land last summer. His Deputy, U.S. 
Army Colonel Paul Skowronek, is 
also en route to a new assignment. 





More than 4.2 million World War 
I and World War II veterans holding 
GI insurance policies will receive 
$236 million in dividends during 
1969. 

The dividends will be paid through- 
out 1969 on the anniversary of the 
policies. Veterans need not apply for 
the dividends since payments will be 
made automatically. 
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PERSONNEL /Foreign Service 


NEW APPOINTMENTS 


Baldwin, Terry T., O/ FSI 

Baroch, —r! E., San Salvador 
Beardsley, Holly, NEA/ ARP 
Bonanno, Phyllis 0., OIC 

Booth, Fred C., Jr., Kathmandu 
Boyle, Terrence J., 0/OC/P 
Brooks, Freeman W., Kinshasa 
Burget, Frank R., O/ FSI 

Caffrey, Marilyn C., Warsaw 
Casanova, Rachel, Mexico, D.F. 
Conger, Clement E., S/CPR 
Desmond, Daniel H., Manila 
Edwards, Larry R., Monrovia 
Fassberg, Harold E., O/FSI 
Fontaine, Melvyn P., Santiago 
Helmick, Ann Lynn, O/MA 
Holappa, Kathryn L., Brussels, NATO 
Howell, William Ray, Rangoon 
Jorden, William J., U 

Joyce, Bernadette, Lima 

Kenton, George S., PER/ MED 
Khan, Saeed A., S/CPR 
Lamoureux, David C., Guatemala 
LeDonne, Susan M., IGA 

Lea, Sara F., PER/ MED 

Loftus, Stephen A., Jr., RSF 
Malkin, Bruce, O/ JOC 

Mattingly, James T., Jr., Kinshasa 
Mitchell, James W., Mexico, D.F. 
Moore, Jonathan, U 

Moore, Ruby R., Buenos Aires 
Opocensky, Frederick L., Buenos Aires 
Pena, Yolanda R., La Paz 
Petersen, Charles N., Athens 
Polis, George N., PER/ MED 
Salvucci, Paula B., P 

Sammons, Robert Lee, OECD 
Schilling, Helen A., Monrovia 
Spaulding, Thomas M., Saigon 
Stone, Susan R., Caracas 

Talty, Irene E., The Hague 
Thomas, Robert D., O/SY/SAS 
Timmons, Benson E. L., 111, OECD 
Vallarta, Angela, Montevideo 
Watson, Donald G., O/SY/T 
West, Margie Colleen, Manila 
Williams, Helen W., PER/MED 


TRANSFERS 


Aber, Richard J., Moscow to U.S. Mission, 
Geneva 

Abrahamson, James A., Beirut to Tokyo 

Adams, Frances L., Tel Aviv to 
Paramaribo 

Anderson, Dexter, Yaounde to INR/SOV 

Arnold, Elizabeth M., O/FSI to Montreal 

Atkins, Flora Sharon, Conakry to London 

Bailor, Richard P., Toronto to Brasilia 

Barber, Edwin L., I11, Djakarta to O/FS! 

Bardolph, Grace, Ottawa to Strasbourg 

Barnett, Elizabeth M., Frankfurt to EUR 

Beauvais, Charles H., Monrovia to O/MA 

Becker, Robert W., Athens to P/ON 

Bellos, Minna, Rabat to Cochabamba 

Bentz, Ruth E., Rabat to Manila 

Berlin, Calvin C., Commerce Dept. to 
Santiago 

Blackiston, Slator C., Amman to Calcutta 

Bleha, C. Thomas, Tokyo to O/FS! 

Bleske, August J.,Manilato Rome . 

Boozer, Aubrey P., Jr., Mexico City, D.F., 
to Saigon 

Breaux, Frances W., Kinshasa to Fort 
Lamy 


MARCH 1969 


Brede, Kathleen, Miscellaneous 
Assignments to Madras 
Bryant, Cornelia Anne, Vancouver to 


Paris 

Buck, Stephen W., Language School, 
Beirut to Aden 

Bushnell, John A., AID (Overseas) to 
U.S. Mission, Geneva ; 

Butler, Malcolm Heaton, Mexico City, 
D.F., to Khorramshar 

Butler, Ruth E., Toronto to Bonn 

Campbell, John W., Regional Language 
School, Yokohama, to Osaka-Kobe 

Carter, James W., CU/ARA to Tijuana 

Chapman, William K., Asuncion to Santo 
Domingo 

Chilson, Gladys L., Conakry to Montreal 

Clower, Loyce D., Port-of-Spain to 
0/O0C/T ; 

— George L., Jr., Hong Kong City to 


okyo 
Coller, Sharlotte A., Kabul to Monrovia 
Conner, John G., Aden City to Wellington 
Cox, Kenneth E., Lagos to U.S. Mission, 
Geneva 
Crow, Jeanette W., Bonn to EUR — 
Culpepper, Jane A., NEA/EX to Nicosia 
Cunha, Manuel S., Manila to O/MA 
Davino, Carol C., La Paz to Tehran 
Davis, Billy J., AID (Overseas) to 
Rawalpindi 
Deluccaroman, Gretchen J., P/PG to Paris 
Dodd, James P., Bonn to O/FSI 
Dome, Valeta R., ARA/ MGT to Lagos 
Doughty, William N., Moscow to Vienna 
Douglass, Stanley C., ARA to Munich 
Downey, Arthur T., Berlin to L/EUR 
Duncan, Enoch S., Amman to Pretoria 
Durfey, Frank D., Abidjan to Athens 
Elliott, Jean T., Guayaquil to London 
Emmons, Kathleen J., 0/OC to Paris 
Faith, Francis C., New Delhi to Bern 
Fennell, Bernard J., O0/FS! to Colombo 
Firment, Conrad M., Miscellaneous 
Assignments to Moscow 
Fitzgerald, Eileen P., Athens to O/MA 
Fitzgerald, Elizabeth F., Stockholm to 


Amman 

Folger, John D., War College Training to 

Fouche, Robert M., War College Training 
to USAF 

Foulon, Robert C., Dept. of Defense to 
EA/TB 


Friedbauer, Allan J., Bangkok to Warsaw 

Gain, Ronald L., 0/OC to Karachi 

Galascione, Ralph N., Mexico City, D.F., 
to O/MA 

Garniss, Cornelia E., London to La Paz 

Gayman, Pauline M., Addis Ababa to 
Kathmandu 

Geppert, Richard D., AID (Overseas) to 
Adelaide 

Gerber, Hazel J., Beirut to Kabul 

Gildark, Joseph D., Manila to O/MA 


| CORRECTION | 


Cris T. Athos has been trans- 
ferred from Curacao to J/PM/MC 
in the Department. The personnel 
listing in+the February issue of the 
News LETTER incorrectly stated that 
he had been assigned to OC/T. 


Goode, Benjamin C., PER/PSD to 
Djakart 


jakarta , 
Gooden, Joan M., Paris to S/S-EX 
Goodrich, Lois S., Hamilton to EUR 
Goslin, Jerald E., Port-au-Prince to 
0/OPR/FSD 
Grace, Linda Ann, La Paz to ARA 
Graham, Esther R., Taipei to Saigon 
Gray, Victor S., Jr., G/PM to Berlin 
Greenberg, Allen S., Florence to Paris 
Gustafson, Harry B., Kathmandu to 
Nicosia 
Hall, Janet E., O/ FSi to Dakar 
Hare, Paul J., AID (Overseas) to PER/CMA 
—— Maurice L., AID (Overseas) to 
Hayward, Martha M., Fort Lamy to 
Buenos Aires , 
Henry, Robert L., Regional Courier Office, 
Frankfurt to 0/OC/P 
Higgins, Richard J., Athens to NEA/EX 
Hoover, Gerald R., Moscow to Paris | 
Horgan, Rogers B., Calcutta to Hamilton 
Horn, James Edwin, istanbul to Brussels 
Hosey, Earl D., Quito to Frankfurt og 
Howatt, Edward C., Melbourne to Helsinki 
Howe, Bruce T., S/CPR to Copenhagen 
Huston, Harris H., Curacao to ARA_ 
Jackson, L. Richard, University Training 
to O/SNS , 
Janney, Samuel M., Jr., Hamilton to 
Teguc igalpa 
Jensen, Don C., San Salvador to Kabul 
Johnson, Barbara M., Brussels to 
Copenhagen 
Johnson, Dale D., London to Moscow 
Johnson, Robert D., Bern to EUR 
Johnson, Stephanie E., Mexico City, D.F., 
to AF/EX 
Jordan, Dan J., Saigon to Brussels, NATO 
Kemp, Robert G., Helsinki to Mexico, D.F. 
Kent, Linda A., Lagos to Rio de Janeiro 
Killion, Dalton V., EA/P to O/FSI 
Killough, T. Patrick, Kabul to O/FSI 
Kinney, Arian L., ARA to Santiago de 
los Caballeros 
Kinsey, Ina Jean, O0/OPR/FSD to 
Tegucigalpa 
Kirkpatrick, Brian S., Paris to Strasbourg 
Knaus, George W., Jidda to Tel Aviv 
Knickerbocker, James F., Jr., 0/ SOAP to 
Kuwait 
Kopp, Harry, Copenhagen to Amsterdam 
Krehbiel, Albert D., O/ SCA/PPT to 
Saigon 
Lake, Kenneth A., Karachi to Helsinki 
Langhaug, David Burton, O/FSI to 
Peshawar 
Larkin, Lawrence B., Jr., Accra to O/MA 
Lawson, Linda K., Bangui to O/MA 
Leach, Paul S., Monrovia to O/MA 
Leader, James E., London to Colombo 
Lewis, Jane K., Stuttgart to London 
Lindsey, Marjorie E., Dakar to New Delhi 
Loomer, Walter F., Nairobi to Warsaw 
Lore, Mark, Luanda to O/FSI 
Lowe, David D., Wt) to Istanbul 
Lowman, Shepard C., AID (Overseas) to 


Magnor, James B., Jr., Manila to 
Asuncion 

Mainland, Edward A., NATO to INR/RSB 

Marks, Edward, Lusaka to O/FS! 

Martin, Keith D., Lyon to EUR 

Martinez, Pasqual, Rome to Frankfurt 

Mason, Rodney A., Brussels to Saigon 

Masterman. Frances L., Mexico City, 
D.F., to Saigon 

McCarthy, John T., O/ FS! to Chiengmai 

McCoubrey, Mary Jean, OECD, Paris to 
Dacca 

ae Howard M., Army (Overseas) to 


McKee, Carmen, Abidjan to Accra 
McLean, Dorothy L., Hamburg to AF/S 





McLennan, Norman D., Santiago to 
Guatemala 7 
McMann, Catherine, Vientiane to Paris 
Melani, Beverly Jean, |GA to Guatemala 
Minott, Joseph A. J., Cape Town to 
Mauritius ; 
Monti, Peter A., Conakry to Santiago 
Moon, Richard B., Caracas to Maracaibo 
Morefield, Richard H., Montevideo to 


O/FSI Whe 
Morley, Robert B., Language Training to 
Warsaw 
Morse, Adriaen M., Djakarta to Kuala 
Lumpur ‘ 
Morton, James H., Thessaloniki to S/S-O 
Murphy, Mary Ellen, CINPAC to 
Freetown 
Mutton, Erna Ann, 0/ MED to Belgrade 
O'Donnell, Thomas J., O/FSI to 
Montevideo 
O'Connor, Leonard J., Douala to 0/OC/P 
O'Farrell, Eileen, Buenos Aires to 
Mexico, D.F. 
O'Gara, Teresa I., Valetta to Tel Aviv 
a. Richard N., INR/RAR to Bogota 
Ohmans, John L., Caracas to O/FSI 
Oliver, John G., E/FSE to Nassau 
Palmeri, Stephen A., Jr., Kinshasa to 
O/MA 
Parisi, Saverio, Hamburg to Kinshasa 
Parrish, Patricia M., Peshawar to NEA/EX 
Pastorino, Robert Stephen, Caracas to 
Hermosillo 
Perez, Jose A., Asuncion to Lisbon 
Pierson, Don Carlos, Kinshasa to Brussels 
Pollard, Judith A., Kinshasa to Rabat 
Pritchard, Gary C., Rome to The Hague 
Quinn, Eileen J., Dhahran to Athens 
Radicevich, Robert B., Caracas to 
Bogota 
Reid, James J., Naples to OIC 
Rewinkel, Milton C., O/Fi to Vancouver 
Ringer, Meivin E., Monrovia to O/MA 
Robinson, Robert W., Taipei to Paris 
Ronhovde, Erik S., Vienna to INR/RSE 
Ross, Francis J., Jr., Calcutta to Nicosia 
Sabin, Frederic H., Miscellaneous 
Assignments to Cairo 
Sachs, Dannette, ARA/BR to Toronto 
Sawyer, Geneva V., USEC, Brussels/ 
Luxembourg to EUR 
Scheyvaerts, Francine, Kinshasa to 
Brussels, USEC 
Schrantz, Ronald J., Paris to EUR 
Scott, Brown Wardie, Bombay to Aden 
Self, Floyd F., New Delhi to O/MA 
Silver, Jeffrey E.,O/SCA to London 
Simpson, Virginia M., Guadalajara to 
Port-of-Spain 
Skoff, Helen D., Wellington to Bangkok 
Skoff, Joseph P., Santiago to O/MA 


| FSS PROMOTIONS | 


The following Foreign Service Staff 
personnel have been promoted: 


Class 9 to Class 8 


Barbara H. Billick, Pamela E. Con- 
stance, Stephanie D. Dibble, Susan 
M. Goldstein, Esther R. Nikkels, Joan 
Marie Rufener, Paula J. Schildknecht, 
Sharon K. Shay and Barbara Anne 
Van Tuyl. 


Class 10 to Class 9 


Marilyn Ann Cooper, Vivian F. 
Halyard, Ellen J. Kaufman, Donna 
L. Rhodes, Susan Ilene Short and 
Linda R. Vanderventer. 


Smith, Charles H. A., Karachi to 0/OC/E 
Smith, Michael B., Strasbourg to Lyon 
Soldan, Rudolph, Rabat to Addis Ababa 
Stafford, Robert F., Kuwait City to 


NEA/EX 

Stanford, G. Alonzo, Mexico City, D.F., to 
Caracas 

Stephens, Thomas E., Dakar to London 

Stephenson, Byron R., Asuncion to 
INR/RAR 

Stribling, Pamela L., O/FSI to Vienna 

Stubbs, Samuel R., Saigon to Sydney 

Sullivan, Joseph F., Regional Courier 
Office, Manila, to Regional Courier 
Office, Frankfurt 

Tagge, Leona M., Santo Domingo to ARA 

Taylor, Paul F., Port-au-Prince to O/MA 

Terrell, Norman E., Warsaw to EUR/SOV 

Thompson, Jane E., Tehran to Rome 

Thomson, M. Clara, Tehran to Mogadiscio 

Thursby, Linda A., Cotonou to Hamburg 

Tilney, William S., O/FSI to Guadalajara 

Toland, ae E., Djakarta to San Salvador 

Toussaint, Donald R., USUN to O/FSI 

Train, Marilyn Ann, Taipei to INR/REA 

Turtle, Caroline Marr, O/FS! to Bonn 

eae Patricia A., Port-of-Spain to 

aris 

Vonelbe, Joachim, Bonn to Berlin 

Waick, John A., 0/OC to Regional 
Courier Office, Frankfurt 

Walker, William W., Madrid to O/FI 

Welsand, Rita J., Belgrade to PER/ MED 

White, Frances W. D., Guatemala City to 
Santiago 

Whitley, Johnnie M., Paramaribo to 
Lisbon 

Wilkes, William N., Jr., Fort Lamy to 
Manila 

Williams, Carolyn G., AF/N to Ankara 

Wilson, Robert J., AF to Buenos Aires 

Wimer, Jo Ann, Guatemala City to 
10/UNP 

Winter, Dolores |., Bangkok to Rio de 
Janeiro 

Wisner, Frank G., Il, AID (Overseas) to 
AF/N 


Witt, John E., Tripoli to Addis Ababa 
Yeager, Pauline R., Djakarta to O/SY/1 
Zukauskas, Rita A., USUN to London 


RETIREMENTS 


Bell, Harry H., Treasury Dept. 
Carmichael, Mary Mulloy, Brussels, NATO 
Clock, Philip, Monrovia 

Dawes, Gladys M., O0/OPR 

Donovan, Thomas A., INR 

Evans, Asa L., O/FI 

Fennel, Charles H., Jr.,0/SCA 

Hoyt, Lillian W., U.S. Mission, Geneva 
Lindley, Ernest K., S 

Midkiff, Harold M., AID (Overseas) 
Prentice, Henry W., Seoul! 

Sawyer, Geneva V., EUR 

Shragal, Emma K., Ankara 
Silverstein, Harriet B., 0/OPR/FSD 
Thurston, Raymond L., Mogadiscio 
Timmons, Benson E. L., tll, OECD 
Vass, Laurence C., Army (Overseas) 
Wolff, Vincent P., Madras 


RESIGNATIONS 


Achey, Betty J., Vienna 

Aker, Edward 0., Monrovia 
Allen, Edward L., 0/OC 
Beauvais, Charles H., Monrovia 
Bell, William A., Jr., ARA 
Bender, Lynn Darrell, Libreville 
Booher, Alice Ann, L 

Boucher, Charles A., Athens 
Bryant, Bari Louise, Lome 
Bryant, Thomas L., Buenos Aires 
Byrne, aoe C.,O/JOC . 

Canty, Kathryn A., Rabat 





Caruthers, Gloria V., White House 

Conniff, Thomas A., 0/OC 

Cunha, Manuel S., 0/OC 

Curns, S. Diane, Bangkok 

Denham, Bonnie E., ARA 

Dickerson, Ruth, PER/ MED 

Diener, Nancy L., SCI 

Donnalley, Gail F.,0/OC 

Earnheart, Larry G., Addis Ababa 

Eckes, Alfred Edward, Jr., O/ JOC 

Franzen, Richard N., 0/OC 

Galascione, Ralph N., ARA 

Gittins, Carol W., San Salvador 

Gloss, Michael F., Bujumbura 

Gloster, John G., AF/NE 

Good, Robert C., Lusaka 

Gooden, Joan M., S/S 

Gottenkieny, Charles H., 0/OC 

Graybeal, ae N., ACDA 

Green, James Frederick, 10/OES 

Green, Joan D., AF/NE 

Grey, Robert T., Jr., M 

Guyer, Patricia L., O/FSI 

Haldane, John T., Hamburg 

Harris, Dixon H., EUR 

Hernandez, Mary V., ARA — 

Hester, Joseph F., Monrovia 

Hyde, Jane R., Bangkok 

Israelson, Frederick G., 0/OC 

Kaneshiro, Keith K., NEA 

Kelts, Gail A., Seoul 

Kugler, William A.,O0/MA 

Lenz, David J.,0/OPR 

Lightfoot, Jean D., P/PS . 

Maguire, Joan A., Rio de Janeiro 

Manley, Jeffrey A., O/ JOC y 

McCausland, Nicholas V., Montevideo 

McMillion, Brenda K., Brussels 

Menatos, Sophie, EUR/CAN 

Miller, Anthony V. E., AID (Overseas) 

Moncur, James E., O/ JOC 

Morgan, Verda M., CU 

Morse, Edward L., O/ JOC 

Murray, Delmar E., 0/OC 

Nafziger, James A. R., O/ JOC 

Nathanson, Shirley R., Copenhagen 

Novak, Alan R., M 

O'Farrell, Eileen, Mexico, D.F. 

Palmer, Donald Kaye, ARA/LA 

Paolozzi, Bettina F., Canberra | 

Petersen, Terry M., Rio de Janeiro 

Plunkett, Michael H., O/SY 

Raftery, William J., Santiago de los 
Caballeros 

Rohrbach, Edwin H., Jr., 0/OC 

Rushfield, Leonard H., P/OPS 

Ryan, Maureen E., Mexico, D.F. 

Santos, Miriam M., U 

Schrantz, Ronald J., EUR 

Self, Floyd F., New Delhi 

Simpson, Faith L., Tegucigalpa 

Speshock, Doris B., Manila 

Spivey, Lila Ruth, The Hague 

Stamps, Pamela Ellen, Caracas 

Stephen, Michael C., 10/OIA 

Susko, John, Vienna 

Triplett, Gerald V., Athens 

Veit, Lawrence A., E/OMA 

Wagner, Evelyn, Bern 

Wheatley, James W., NASA 


AID Backs 3 Housing 
Projects in Argentina 


The Agency for International De- 
velopment will guarantee a private 
U.S. investment of $5,800,000 in 
three housing projects in Argentina 
which will benefit approximately 
8,000 persons, mostly members of 
the free trade unions there and their 
families. 
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PERSONNEL / Civil Service 


PROMOTIONS 


GS-16 
Feldman, Mark B., L/AR; Frank, Rich- 
ard A. L/E; Malmborg, Knute E., Jr., 
L/SCA. 
GS-15 


Berg, Robert |., ACDA. 
GS-14 


Berg, F. Robert, INR/DDC; Holdway, 
Howard B., 0/OC/S; Wahl, Dolores R., R. 


GS-12 
Gerakas, Evans, P/HO; Hartman, Bar- 
bara, O/OPR/RS; Kadilis, Janis John, 
OPR/LR; Lee, John J., PBR; Lloyd, Dallas 
D., INR/RRD; Sushko, Maud J., OPR/LR; 
Williams, Frank M., Jr., O/OPR/FSD. 

GS-11 
King, Stephen H., P/PS; McAllister, 
Elizabeth C., OIC; Michellod, Janet M., 
OPR/LS; Nikl, Emma _ Lillian, O/ALS; 
Perez, Jorge R., O/OPR/LS; Reid, Bar- 
bara J.. INR/RNA; Renn, Bernice C., 
PER/ PAS. 

GS-9 


Duignan, Carolyn L., REA/SA; Rosie, 
Madeline J., PER/EMP; Turner, Ozzie L., 
EUR/EX. 

GS-8 


Gaither, Donald S., OIC; Herbert, Kath- 
erine L., EUR; Johnson, Christine M., 
ACDA. 

GS-7 

Jackson, Marjorie J., EUR/CAN; Jones, 
Mary Rita, 10/EX; Lynn, Patricia Marie, 
ACDA; McKay, Sheila V., ARA/LA; Pletch- 
er, Patrick A., O/FSI; Reid, William L., 
0/OC. 

GS-6 


Ethel D. Contee, 0/OPR; Hanson, Elsie 
|, O/SCA/PPT; Haywood, Mary M., O/ 
SCA/PPT; Seislove, Linda D., O/ SY; Whit- 
ing, Alpha J., O/BDC. 

GS-5 

Brooks, Bernard L., PER/PSD; Brooks, 
Ruth A., CU/ARA; McConville, Anne C., 
ARA/MGT; McNamee, Carl C., OPR/ADP; 
Parish, Barbara |., CU/AF; Phroneberger, 
Richard P., PER/PSD; Rice, Joann, 0/OC; 
Romer, Merle, 10/EX. 

GS-4 

Brown, Thelma L., ACDA; Cole, Carmen 
R., CU/ARA; Grassle, Noreen C., ACDA; 
Grier, Ann Julia S/S-S; Jones, Patricia 
Ann, PBR; Leapley, Mary E., OPR/ST; 
Lewis, Georgia L., O/SCA/PPT; McDon- 
ald, Doris Jean, O/SCA/PPT; Prada, Si- 
mone M., O/FSI; Randall, Bonnie J., O/ 
SY; Sanford, Minnie B., PBR. 

GS-3 

Dorn, Mary R., O/SY; Miller, Esther L., 
PBR; Smith, Darl E., 0/OC; Spates, Mary 
Agatha, O/SY. 

WP-11 
Lucas, Sarah N., OC/T; Naylor, Martha 
C., OC/T; Robinson, Doris D., OC/T. 
WP-7 : 
Lawrence, Margie H., OC/T. 
wP-4 
Pennix, Horace D., OC/T; Rock, Royce 
CU/EX. 


MARCH 1969 


NEW APPOINTMENTS 


Adkins, Cheylon A., O0/ SCA/ PPT 
Alderson, Eva V., O/ SCA/ PPT 
Allain, Deborah E., 0/ SCA/PPT 
Allen, ida M., O/ SCA/ PPT 
Anderson, Bernice C., 0/SCA/PPT 
Anderson, Donald V., 0/ SCA/ PPT 
Anderson, Eleanor K., O/ SCA/ PPT 
Atkinson, Marilyn N., O/ SCA/ PPT 
Blair, Marianne, O/ SCA/ PPT 
Bond, Niles W., Consultant, ARA 
Bone, Sadie M., O/ SCA/ PPT 
Boyke, Cecilia P., 0/SCA/ PPT 
Bracey, Delores |., 0/SCA/ PPT 
Brandwein, Lee J.,0/SCA/PPT 
Brook, Norma L., O/ SCA/ PPT 
Burley, Leona Elizabeth, O/SCA/PPT 
Burlison, Margie Ann, O/ SCA/ PPT 
Butler, Mildred M., O0/ SCA/ PPT 
Carlson, Rena B., O/ SCA/ PPT 
Carter, Kathleen Scheel, SCA/ PPT 
Clark, Delores C., O/ SCA/ PPT 
Cohen, Eileen M., O/ SCA/ PPT 
Collins, Marie K., O/ SCA/ PPT 
Conyers, Rose M., O/SCA/ PPT 
Cooke, Henry D., Jr., O0/ SCA/PPT 
Cooper, Louis J., E/EX 
Cormier, Elizabeth C., 0/ SCA/ PPT 
Cox, Stephen G., OPR/ADP 
Crawford, Cloria Jean, O/ SCA/ PPT 
Cucchiaro, Ruby E., 0/ SCA/PPT 
Currie, Carol F., O/FSI 
Daddario, Omega, O/ SCA/ PPT 
Dank, Judith R., O0/SCA/PPT 
LeLoach, Hight, O0/ SCA/ PPT 
DeVivo, Diane |., 0/SCA/ PPT 
Deaton, Claudia, O/ SCA/ PPT 
Delaney, James P., O/SCA/PPT 
Doyle, Mae, O/SCA/PPT 
Duffy, Thyra R., O/ SCA/ PPT 
Duncan, Cynthia A., 0/SCA/PPT 
Dunley, Anita L., O/SY/T 
Ertas, Helga U. B., O/ SCA/ PPT 
Farcus, Esther D., O0/ SCA/ PPT 
Finegan, John J., Jr.,0/SCA/PPT 
Foley, Kathleen K., O0/SCA/PPT 
Foley, Lillian M., O0/SCA/PPT 
Fontaine, Louise L., O0/ SCA/ PPT 
Freeman, Yvonne W., O/SCA/PPT 
Fukuda, Manabu, 0/LS 
Galgano, Olga, O/ SCA/ PPT 
Gans, Richard J., 0/SCA/PPT 
Gevertz, Marvin G., O0/ SCA/ PPT 
Gilbert, Harvey S., 0/ SCA/ PPT 
Goldman, Ellen R., 0/ SCA/ PPT 
Good, Robert C., Consultant, INR 
Gordon, David, 0/ SCA/ PPT 
Gray, Marc S., O/ SCA/ PPT 
Graybeal, Sidney N., ACDA 
Green, Lillie S., 0/SCA/PPT 
Greenblatt, Robert N., O/SCA/PPT 
Gregory, Charlies Jerome, O/SCA/PPT 
Gress, Shirley D., 0/ SCA/ PPT 
Gura, Esther C., O0/ SCA/ PPT 
Hairston, Ronnie, O/ SCA/ PPT 
Hall, Ava A., O/SCA/PPT 
Hall, Sharon C., O0/SCA/ PPT 
Haskins, Irene B., 0/ SCA/ PPT 
Hassler, Dorothy M., O/ SCA/ PPT 
Haughey, Frank J., 0/SCA/ PPT 
Haughey, Maureen F., O0/ A&CP 
Heath, Betty R., O/ SCA/ PPT 
Hein, Susan B., O/ SCA/ PPT 
Henley, Dennis M., 0/A&CP 
Hill, Lydia R., O/ SCA/ PPT 
Hill, Roger Lee, EX 
Hoyler, Eileen D., O/SCA/PPT 


Hubbard, Virginia, 0/ SCA/ PPT 
Inman, Elizabeth Jean, O/ SCA/ PPT 
Jackson, Dorothy M., 0/SCA/PPT 
Jaramillo, Mary Louise, O/ SCA/ PPT 
Jokisaari, Allan 0., 0/ SCA/ PPT 
Kahn, Kenneth Alan, 0/ SCA/ PPT 
Kearney, Sofia, O/ SCA/ PPT 
Keefer, James W., O/ SCA/PPT 
Kempfer, Susan J., O0/SCA/PPT 
Kennedy, Mary L., 0/OPR/PBR 
Kleiber, Norma L., O/ FS! 
Kotlinski, Alice T., 0/ SCA/ PPT 
Koziol, Barbara C. E., O0/ SCA/ PPT 
Lee, Harry J., Consultant, PER/PE 
Leeds, Bruce H., O/ SCA/ PPT 
Lefrak, Samuel J., Consultant, O 
Leonardi, Concetta, U 
Levenson, Phyliss, O/ SCA/ PPT 
Levet, Annette M., 0/SCA/PPT 
Lewin, Gail Ellen, O0/OPR/ADP 
Lipofsky, Adele G., O0/ SCA/PPT 
Livingston, Vicki D., O0/ SCA/ PPT 
Loo, Luanne L. S., 0/ SCA/ PPT 
Lynn, Patricia Marie, S/CPR 
MacDonald, Karen L., O0/ SCA/ PPT 
MacDonald, Lauren M., O/SCA/PPT 
Manley, Alma T., 0/SCA/PPT 
McGown, F. Joyce, O/ SCA/ PPT 
McGee, Irene S., O/ SCA/ PPT 
McPherson, Laveta J., 0/ A&CP 
McQuillar, Lorene C., O0/SCA/ PPT 
Menchaca, Clara C., 0/ SCA/PPT 
Mendez, Teresa, O/ SCA/ PPT 
Michael, Catherine |., 0/ SCA/ PPT 
Miller, Caroline A., O0/ SCA/ PPT 
Miller, Margaret N., O/ SCA/PPT 
Minto, Mary Lewis, 0/SCA/PPT 
Morgan, Dorothy J., 0/SCA/PPT 
Morgan, Margaret L., O/ SCA/ PPT 
Nelson, Bernadette C., O/SY/| 
Norton, Ellen Jane, 0/OS 
Novak, Alan R., Consultant, U 
Olmedo, Marina S., O/ SCA/ PPT 
Owen, Henry D., Consultant, ACDA 
Owen, James M., Legal Assistant, L 
Paige, Harry W., Supply Sect. 
Parker, Gloria J., 0/SCA/PPT 
Patterson, Barbara A., O/SY/FO 
Pollack, Leon, O/ SCA/ PPT 
Pons, Nita W., O/SCA/PPT 
Powell, Celeste T., O0/SCA/PPT 
Powell, Janice M., O/ SCA/ PPT 
Pung, Clayton L. S., 0/SCA/PPT 
Reed, Thomasine H., 0/SCA/PPT 
Richardson, William S., Consultant, CU 
Riley, Florence L., 0/ SCA/ PPT 
Romeo, Sharon Anita, O/ SCA/ PPT 
Rorstad, Olive A., 0/SCA/PPT 
Ruiz, Martha, O/ SCA/ PPT 
Runkle, Maggie C., S 
Sacca, Mary Lynn, O0/ SCA/ PPT 
Salveson, Robert N., 0/ SCA/ PPT 
Schlosberg, Russell, O/ SCA/ PPT 
Schnee, Alexander, H 
Schwab, Fay, O0/SCA/ PPT 
Schwartz, Michael, O/ SCA/PPT 
Scofield, Alice E., 0/ SCA/ PPT 
Silva, Michael A., O/ SCA/ PPT 
Simmons, Barbara A., 0/ SCA/ PPT 
Simonovic, Walter F., 0/SCA/ PPT 
Skora, Mary Camille, 0/SCA/PPT 
Smith, Jacqueline R., 0/ SCA/PPT 
Smith, Ralph Stuart, ACDA 
Smith, Willie D., 0/ SCA/ PPT 
Solomon, Anthony M., Consultant, S 
St. Germain, Patricia W., 0/SCA/PPT 
Sumlin, Sammie, O/ SCA/ PPT 
Teresa, John J., 0/SCA/PPT 
Throckmorton, Cheryl A., O/ A&CP 
Tumma, Etel L., 0/ SCA/ PPT 
Walsh, Eileen G., 0/SCA/PPT 
Walsh, Lawrence E., Consultant, S 
Washington, Joan M., O0/SCA/PPT 
Weaver, Carolyn A., O/ SCA/ PPT 
Weiss, Linda L. F., 0/SCA/PPT 





Welz, Paul C., 0/SCA/PPT 
Wheeler, Helen J., 0/SCA/PPT 
Wirshborn, Frank, O/ SCA/ PPT 
Wolff, Carolyn D., O/SCA/PPT 
Woods, Edith W., "0/SCA/PPT 
Zaleski, Jean C., "O/SCA/PPT 
Zlatkiss, Zelda M., O/SCA/PPT 


REASSIGNMENTS 


Ader, Delvina M., 0/FBO to 0/BDC 

Gee, Cari Irving, O/OPR to H 

Hall, Nellie W., NASA to S/IL 

Jackson, Donna H., ARA/EP to ARA/ PAF 
— Darla Jean, EUR/FBX to EUR/ 


Washington, Myrtle I., ree to O/OPR 
Watts, Martha A., S/AH to M 

White, Dorothy J, AF/N AF/P 
—™. Elizabeth C., EUR/SES to EUR/ 


RETIREMENTS 


Asbjornson, Mildred J., S. 
Ingram, Ethel 1., ARA/LA 
Meekison, Virginia, L/A 


RESIGNATIONS 


Abell, Tyler, S/CPR 

Bendzuch, Lois J., P/PS 
Brandau, Dorothy J., PER/MED 
Brubeck, Charles R., O0/OPR/ADP 


Bunn, George, ACDA 

Burke, Mary Ann, P/EX 

Butler, Leona V., O/SCA/PPT 
Climpson, Elaine D., CU/EUR 
Conger, Clement E., ACDA 
Donnelley, Dixon, P 

Drew, Clarence E., O0/OPR/ADP 
Fagan, Patricia A., O0/SCA/PPT 
Gibson, Jeanette R., L 
Gillmore, Carmen E., CU 
Heymann, ae Benjamin, U 
Javarone, Albin Victor, CU 
Katzenbach, Nicholas ‘deb, U 
Klotz, Carolyn M., S/S- 
Lipofsky, Adele G., O/ SCA/PPT 
Lynn, Patricia Marie, ACDA 
Mahoney, Ellen G., CU/ARA 
Maslow, Robert A. EX 
Mitchell, Anthony C., 0/SCA/ PPT 
Mullican, William R., SCA/PPT 
Neal, Curtis G., O0/ALS 

Norris, Daryl A., 0/OC 

Paul, Carol A., EUR/ED 

Powell, John C., S/FW 

Re, Edward D., CU 

Roach, Margaret E., SCA/VO 
Romero, Veronica M., OAS 
Rostow, Eugene V., M 

Roth, Joann L., 0/SCA/VO 
Smith, Clara M., O/ SCA/ PPT 
Solomon, Anthony M., E 
Watkins, Victoria A., S/CPR 
Wiggins, James Russell, USUN 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE PUBLICATIONS 


Recent Department publications are listed below. Those listed under the sub- 
head FOREIGN AFFAIRS RESEARCH are obtainable, unless otherwise noted, 
from the Office of External Research. The others are for sale at the GPO 
Bookstore, Room 1419, New State, or by the Superintendent of Documents, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 20402. 


Department and Foreign Service 


Foreign Service List, January 1969. 
$1.25 single copy. Subscription $3.50 
per year, $1.00 additional for foreign 
mailing. 


General Foreign Policy 


The Battle Act Report, 1968—Mutu- 
al Defense Assistance Control Act of 
arene: Report to Congress. 45c a 
cop 

Major Publications of the Depart- 
ment of State—An Annotated Bibliog- 
raphy. No Charge. 


Public Affairs 


Foreign Policy Briefs — Fortnightly 
Summary Based on U.S. Government 
Statements, Reports and Documents. 
— $1.25 a year, foreign 
Eos 


Near and Middle East Series 


Issues in United States Foreign Pol- 
icy, No. 1—The Middle East. No. 8409. 
45c a copy. 

Issues in United States Foreign Pol- 
icy. Discussion Guide for the Middle 
East. No. 8417. 10c a copy. 


Background Notes 


Each of these pamphlets—short fact- 
ual studies of countries and territories 
—is priced at 10c a copy: 

Bermuda, No. 7907; Czechoslovakia, 
No. 7758; Ecuador, No. 7771; El Sal- 
vador, No. 7794; Maldive Islands, No. 
8026; Trinidad and Tobago, No. 8306. 


Cultural Presentation 
Toward Mutual Understanding . . . 


A Report on Academic Exchanges. 
Sixth Annual Report. October 1968. No 
Charge. 


Public Affairs 


Viet-Nam Information Notes, No. 13 
—The U.S. Assistance Program in 
Viet-Nam. No. 8419. 10c a copy. 

Foreign Relations of the U.S., Con- 
ferences at Washington and Casablanca 
(1941-1942)-(1943). $5.50 a copy. 


Foreign Affairs Research 


FAR Horizons, Vol. II, No. 1, Jan- 
uary 1969. International Social Science 
Research. For sale by the GPO. Sub- 
scription $1.00 per year, foreign $1.25, 
single copy 15c. 


Papers Available, January 1969. 


Role of Science and Technology in 
Advancing Development of Newly In- 
dustrializing States. Jack Baranson. 
Prepared under contract for the Office 
of External Research. January 1969. 


Special Papers Available: Africa. 
February 1969. 


Papers Available: December 1968- 
a4. 

Communist China’s Agricultural De- 
velopment and Future Potential. Owen 
L. Dawson. Prepared under contract 
for the Office of External Research. 
1968. 

Research in Action: The Department 
of State’s Bureau of Intelligence and 
Research. No. 7964. Revised Novem- 
— 15c a copy. For sale by the 








RETIRES—Charles Shinkwin, former 
Chief, General Services Division, is 
shown at a retirement party in his honor 
last month, with his wife; their daughter, 
Mary; and Idar Rimestad, Deputy 
Under Secretary, Administration. 


Water Experts Briefed 
On Plata River Project 


Representatives of the Organiza- 
tion of American States (OAS) briefed 
U.S. Government officials on the 
Plata River Basin development at 
a meeting in the Department last 
month. 

Sponsored by the Office of Water 
for Peace, the briefing was attended 
by 38 water experts from various 
Agencies, including the State Depart- 
ment. 

At the briefing, OAS representa- 
tives cited the collection of data on 
hydrology and climatology as the first 
steps in the development of the Basin. 

The OAS presentation was given 
by Kirk P. Rodgers, Chief, National 
Resources Unit, and Newton Cor- 
deiro. During their talks, they dis- 
played 17 maps detailing the Plata 
Basin’s water resources and climate. 


| Merit Pay Increases | 


Five Department of State employ- 
ees have received high quality step 
increases since February 1. They are: 

Mary L. Dunning, ARA; Catherine 
Hall, INR; Isabel Hastie, ARA; 
Catherine Nelis, PER/MED; and 
Audrey K. Von Plonski, NEA. 

Meritorious service increases were 
awarded most recently to the follow- 
in 

Pacha L. Graves, FSI; Lovel A. 
Hand, OC/E; Harriet W. Isom, Ni- 
amey; Janice Lybyer, OC/T; Lucille 
A. McGrady, OPR/FSD; Mildred A. 
Muchoney, OC/T; and Allan E. 
Suchinsky, OC/T. 
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This list of current publications on for- 
eign affairs was compiled by the Library 
of the Department. 


Areas and Peoples 


BASTIN, John S. A History of Modern 
Southeast Asia; Colonialism, Nationalism 
and Decolonization. Englewood Cliffs, 
N.J.: Prentice, 1968. 214p. $5.95 

BETTELHEIM, Charles. India Indepen- 
dent. New York: Monthly Review, 1969. 
410p. $11.50 

BROOKES, Edgar H. Apartheid: a 
Documentary Study of Modern South Af- 
rica. New York: Barnes & Noble, 1968. 
228p. $4.50 

CHAPMAN, Colin. August 21st: the 
Rape of Czechoslovakia. Philadelphia: 
Lippincott, 1968. 123p. $3.95 

CHONG, Peng-Khaun, Ed. Problems in 
Political Development: Singapore. Berke- 
ley, Calif.: McCutchan, 1968. 114p. $4.50 

DESAI, T. B. Economic History of In- 
dia Under the British. Bombay: Vora, 
1968. 282p. $3.50 

EDWARDS, Harvey. Scandinavia: the 
Challenge of Welfare. Camden, N.J.; Nel- 
son, 1968. 224p. $3.75 

HYLAND, William. The Fall of 
Khrushchev. New York: Funk & Wagnalls, 
1968. 209p. $4.95 

KAROL, K. S. China: the Other Com- 
munism. New York: Hill & Wang, 1968. 
474p. 1968. $2.95 

KOO, Anthony Y. C. The Role of Land 
Reform in Economic Development; A 
Case Study of Taiwan. New York: Prae- 
ger, 1968. 197p. $12.50 

LEVI, Werner. The Challenge of World 
Politics in South and Southeast Asia. En- 
Ta Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice, 1968. 184p. 


LITTLE, D. Richard, Ed. Liberalization 
in the USSR: Facade or Reality. Lexing- 
ton, Mass.: Heath, 1968. 135p. Pap. $1.50 

MAYER, Henry. The Press in Australia. 
Melbourne: Lansdowne Pr., 1968. 28Ip. 
$20.00 

OKIN, Theophibus A. The Urbanized 
Nigerian; an Examination of the African 
and His New Environment. New York: 
Exposition, 1968. 72p. $5.00 

SEALE, Patrick. Red Flag/Black Flag; 
French Revolution, 1968. New York: Put- 
nam, 1968. 252p. $6.95 

WOODS, William Howard. Poland: 
Eagle in the East; A Survey of Modern 
Times. New York: Hill & Wang, 1968. 
272p. $6.50 


Biography 


FREDERICKS, Edgar J. Mac Arthur: 
His Mission and Meaning. Philadelphia: 
Whitmore Pub. Co., 1968. 91p. $3.50 

LASKY, Victor. Robert F. Kennedy; 
the Myth and the Man. New York: Tri- 
dent, 1968. 448p. 


Diplomatic History 


ASHMORE, Harry S. Mission to Hanoi; 
a Chronicle of Double-dealing in High 
Places. A Chronology of American In- 
volvement in Vietnam. New York: Put- 
nam, 1968. 369p. $0.95 





CURRENT PUBLICATIONS 
ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS 











CHICAGO University. Norman Wait 
Harris Memorial Foundation. New Ap- 
proaches to International Relations. New 
York: St. Martin’s, 1968. 518p. $10.00 

DAPONDES, Andrew. The Cuban 
Crisis and the Chinese-Indian Border War. 
New York: Vantage, 1969. 126p. $2.95 

DEUTSCH, Karl W. The Analysis of 
International Relations. Englewood Cliffs, 
N.J.: Prentice, 1968. 214p. $5.95 

DIPLOMATIC Persuaders; New Role 
of the Mass Media in International Rela- 
tions. New York: Wiley, 1968. 205p. $8.50 

FLIESS, Peter J. International Relations 
in the Bipolar World. Magnolia, Mass.: 
Peter Smith, 1968. 221p. $4.50 

HUDSON, Geoffrey F. Fifty Years of 
Communism: Theory and Practice, 1917- 
1967. New York: Basic, 1968. 234p. $5.95 

KAMMAN, William. A Search for Sta- 
bility; United States Diplomacy Toward 
Nicaragua, 1925-1933. Notre Dame, Ind.: 
aes of Notre Dame Pr., 1968. 263p. 
7.95 


Issues and Aspects 


BAKER, James C. The International 
Finance Corporation; Origins, Operations, 
and Evaluation. New York: Praeger, 1968. 
271p. $17.00 

BATTELLE Memorial Institute. Hand- 
book of Soviet Space-science Research. 
a7 York; Gordon & Breach, 1968. 505p. 

3.75 


BUNDY, McGeorge. The Strength of 
Government. Cambridge: Harvard, 1968. 
113p. $3.75 

CHRISTY, Arthur, Ed. The Asian Leg- 
acy and American Life. New York: Green- 
wood Press, 1968. 276p. $13.50 

CONLIN, Joseph R., Ed. American 
Anti-War Movements. Beverly Hills, 
Calif.; Glencoe Press, 1968. 133p. 

DALTON, Gene W. The Distribution of 
Authority in Formal Organizations. Bos- 
ton: Harvard Grad. Sch. of Bus. Admin., 
1968. 229p. $6.00 





BLANTYRE—Ambassador Marshall P. Jones presents 50 sets of science experj 
mental kit’ and 80 textbooks to the Secretary for Education, R. P. Chisg 
“Books are as important for building our minds as maize for sustaining 
bodies,” the Ambassador said at the presentation at St. Andrew's High § 


EINZIG, Paul. Leads and Lags: the 
Main Cause of Devaluation. London: Mac- 
millan, 1968. 196p. $5.50 

HODGE, Patricia L. The Challenge of 
America’s Metropolitan Population Out- 
look, 1960 to 1985. New York: Praeger, 
1968. 90p. $5.00 

JACOBS, Daniel N. The New Commu- 
nisms. New York: Harper, 1969. 326p. 
$8.00 

KELLOGG, Marion S. Putting Manage- 
ment Theories to Work. Houston, Tex.: 
Gulf, 1968. 276p. $9.00 

KYRE, Martin. Military Occupation and 
National Security. Washington: Public Af- 
fairs Pr., 1968. 198p. $6.00 

MARTINO, R. L. Project Management. 
Wayne, Pa.: Mgmt. Development Inst., 
1968. 84p. $9.95 

RAMSEY, Douglas. The Just War; 
Force and Political Responsibility. New 
York: Scribners, 1968. 554p. $12.50 

STRONG, Earl P. Management Control 
Models. New York: Holt, 1968. 155p. 
$2.95 

TOWNLEY, Ralph. The United Na- 
tions; a View from Within. New York: 
Scribners, 1968. 353p. $6.95 

WILLIS, David K. The State Depart- 
ment; 11 Articles . . . Which Appeared in 
the Christian Science Monitor from Dec. 
16, 1966 to Nov. 17, 1967. Pap. $1.25 


Reference Works 


EXECUTIVE’S Guide to Information 
Sources; a Detailed Listing for Manage- 
ment Personnel of 2,300 Business and 
Business-Related Subjects . . Detroit: 
Gale, 1968. 3v. $37.50 

HOLBORN, Louise W., Ed. Documents 
of Major Foreign Powers; a Sourcebook 
on Great Britain, France, Germany, and 
the Soviet Union. New York: Harcourt, 
1968. 381p. $5.50 

HURWITZ, Howard L. An Encyclo- 
pedic Dictionary of American History. 
New York: Washington Sq., 1968. 882p. 
$10.00 

WHO'S Who in Israel, 1968. New York: 
W. S. Heinman, 1968. $25.00 

WHO’S Who of Southern Africa in- 
cluding Mauritius, 1968. New York: Intl. 
Pubns. Serv., 1968. $30.00 

WORLD Who’s Who in Science: A Bio- 
graphical Dictionary of Notable Scientists 
from Antiquity to Present. Chicago: 
Marquis, 1968. 1855p. $60.00 
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ORDER PORM 

To: Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, sence cecal 
Washington, D.C. 20402 


POR USE OF SUPT. DOCS 


Enclosed find $.......... ' -... (check or money order). Please enter my subscription to the 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE NEWS LETTER. ($4.50 a year; $1.00 additional if mailed to a foreign 
address.) 


City, zone, and State ...... 
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